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Tue TRAINING AND EDUCATION OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGIST 


By THEODORE D. McCOWN 


APPROACH the subject of the nature of the training and education of 

the physical anthropologist with a certain diffidence because my own back- 
ground has been varied and eclectic, although wholly within the discipline of 
anthropology. But I also welcome this opportunity to grapple with the prob- 
lem, albeit with humility, because I have been engaged for nearly a dozen 
years with the practical pedagogical problems of teaching physica! anthro- 
pology to students. 

A teaching program has to be founded on the answers to two questions: 
What is it that will be taught? and, Why teach this and not that? What must 
be taught is, broadly, the hypotheses and facts as to man’s place in nature. 
But it is essential at this point to specify fully what is involved in the concept 
of nature or the natural world. Clearly this includes the world of living organ- 
isms as we currently apprehend it, and the physical environments in which 
they have their existence. But man is not just an animal, just a mammal or 
just a primate; he lives in a world where human culture surrounds him from 
the time of conception to death, with inescapable pressures in the form of 
sanctions and rewards for all of his actions or lack of them. Man’s natural 
world, therefore, is composed of both organic and cultural complements. The 
physical anthropologist has always maintained primacy of interest in the or- 
ganic component and he will continue to do so; but unless he both admits and 
welcomes the problems posed by man’s being a part of, as well as a creator of, 
the world of culture, he had better find a home in Zoology or Paleontology or 
among the Medical Sciences, all of them disciplines in which cultural variables 
are either non-existent or have been consistently relegated to positions of 
secondary or even lesser importance. However, I am not proposing that physi- 
cal anthropology should resume its more ancient name, anthropology, and at 
the same time encompass all the multiplicity of subject matter and ideas which, 
in this country today, belong to or are attached to that name. 

The place that man holds in his own natural world, when the emphasis 
of interest is on the organic side, raises certain additional problems. One of 
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these has a long and mainly honorable history—the study of man as an organ- 
ism evolving in time. The basic question has always been, What happened that 
provides us with man’s present condition as a living organism? A hundred 
years of sporadic and intermittent discoveries of fossil primates shows plainly 
that the general pattern of primate evolution can be stated without equivoca- 
tion, but that the more exact details may only be stated with a degree of prob- 
ability that is less than most of the authorities and their readers wish to admit. 

The study of the infra-human primates has always been closely connected 
with the investigation of human evolution, and there are large dividends not 
yet collected in this area of inquiry, particularly as it is illuminated by new 
ideas. But there are also clear limitations in such study, imposed by the cul- 
tureless condition of our primate relatives, a point on which I shall touch 
later. 

A second problem is the better understanding of what may be termed ‘‘the 
present condition of man.” To say that mankind is polymorphic, polytypic 
and nowhere isolated reproductively is merely to set the stage. The investiga- 
tion of this problem, the familiar one of race, has had a very chequered history, 
with some extremely dishonorable episodes. It is relatively easy to detach or 
ignore cultural variables in dealing with fossil hominids, much less so in work- 
ing with living peoples or their recent ancestors. It is to the credit of most phys- 
ical anthropologists that they have concerned themselves with what they re- 
garded as the strictly organic variables and have generally refused to admit 
that factors of language or culture were germane to their descriptions or analy- 
ses. 

The third major area of interest is the organic nature of the individual and 
his relation to behavior. The study of ancient man and the study of the physi- 
cal characteristics of living peoples has always generalized its data on the basis 
of individuals, but not aimed at the individual as the goal of investigation. 
The history of this subject has been a very ‘“‘in and out”’ one in anthropology, 
more ‘‘out” than ‘‘in.”” The reasons for this are numerous, including the long- 
standing prior interest of medicine in part of this field of investigation, and 
increasingly of psychology. I suggest, however, that the difficulty of satis- 
factorily assuming that either the cultural or the organic variables could be 
regarded as stable, constant or in equilibrium while one examined the other 
set has been important in reducing interest among anthropologists in the 
manifold problems in this area. Both the physical anthropologist and his 
cultural colleagues have long recognized that hypothesis, description, analysis 
and conclusions become increasingly difficult of formulation and operation in 
direct ratio to the number of variables involved. Both have more frequently 
than not set up their hypotheses “‘as if” the cultural, or it might be, the organic 
variables were neutral, stable or non-existent. There can be no quarrel with 
this common scientific procedure as long as one does not forget that the original 
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“as if” behaves as a qualifier at every step from hypothesis to conclusion, 
including any conclusion as to the adequacy of the original hypothesis. 

Physical anthropology is frequently criticised for the lack of theory or of 
the conceptualization of hypotheses which are unique to it, these criticisms 
being made by both zoologists and by social scientists of various persuasions. 
Essentially the criticism is that the pre-eminent body of concepts which guide 
the inquiries of the physical anthropologist are those which guide biological 
inquiry, the details only differing because of the subject matter. My answer is 
that it is to the unending honor of the physical anthropologists that such is the 
case. They have had to work and fight to establish this situation, that man is a 
part of the ‘‘brute creation,” that the hypotheses which are valid for the proc- 
esses of organic evolution apply as well to man as to other animals. The in- 
quiries which have made it possible to demonstrate this unequivocally were 
begun less than a century ago. It seems to me that criticisms along this line 
come with least grace from cultural anthropologists because the demonstration 
that man is a mammal, that he is a primate, enhance and add lustre and 
uniqueness to their inquiries into man as a maker and practicer of culture. 

A more cogent criticism concerns the reluctance of physical anthropologists 
to formulate additional hypotheses that man is not jus/ a mammal, not jus/ 
a primate. Most hypotheses of the cultural anthropologist start from this latter 
basis. The qualitative and quantitative uniqueness of man’s culture even 
leads some of them to accept with reluctance the well-verified hypothesis that 
man is a primate and a mammal. The central problem of anthropology has 
been and will remain that of understanding as fully as possible the uniqueness 
of man in the world in which he lives and makes for himself, and the most 
probable answers to this problem will obviously have to be provided through 
the joint labors of the physical anthropologists and his cultural confreres. 

My reason for considering the nature of physical anthropology and its 
place in anthropology at such length is obvious. A discussion of training, of 
education, is pointless unless we have some idea of the end for which these are 
designed. The physical anthropologist will be—must be—trained as a mor- 
phologist. Historically this has been the classical training of the physical anthro- 
pologist, but it has been conceived in a narrower sense than that in which I 
am using the term. A genuine understanding of human morphology invariably 
includes a comprehensive knowledge of the processes whereby the form is 
produced, organized and maintained. That the study of human morphology 
has in practice been restricted to an inordinately narrow range of phenomena 
is in large measure a function of the very great complexity of the human 
body. Specialization and segmentation of hypotheses and of the techniques to 
test these set in early in human biology, and this situation has plainly left 
its mark on physical anthropology. The best work of the older morphology 
always did have as its goal an understanding of process, both past and present, 
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even though most of the anthropological morphologists bogged down and 
settled for less. They have left, however, a heritage of sound concern over the 
importance of accurate description of what today would be called the pheno- 
type. 

This is all to the good, but what is less fortunate is that the description of 
the phenotype was, and still too frequently is, an end in itself. Current ‘“‘revolt”’ 
against this kind of physical anthropology appears to me to ignore or under- 
emphasize the fact that the triumphs of experimental genetics have resulted 
from using organisms in which the phenotype could be specified with great 
precision. In comparable measure, the advances in knowledge of the genetics 
of human populations have been based predominantly on either abnormal char- 
acters, such as the numerous anomalies of form or function, or normal features, 
such as the blood antigens all specifiable phenotypically with great exactitude. 
Furthermore, it is the phenotype which adapts to the environment and which 
is selected for or aganist. Hence it seems to me inescapable that a substantial 
part of the training of a physical anthropologist will continue to be devoted to 
acquiring the skills necessary to accurate description, even though this is 
only a means to an end. The physical and mental tedium involved in this proc- 
ess can definitely be assuaged when the student is led to see that these are 
tools needed to test the newer hypotheses of differences in gene frequency be- 
tween populations, of the interrelationships of form and function, of the adap- 
tive nature of man and its relationship to the forces of selection. 

Professor Washburn, whom I regard as possessing one of the most acute 
minds in present day physical anthropology, has recently! sketched the out- 
lines of what he terms the New Physical Anthropology. The major problems 
remain the same, but it is clearly evident that they can be and are being seg- 
mented differently, with a consequent access of new knowledge and a very 
great increase in what I may term dynamic eclecticism of hypothesis and 
method. There is enough and to spare of stimulation for the good student. 

The major part of training should come at the graduate level in my opinion. 
No one except the teacher of physical anthropology is in a position to help the 
student see the relevance of the skills he must have. Conventional anatomy, 
physiology, embryology, genetics, comparative anatomy, zoology and so on, 
as currently taught in our universities, can be learned by the undergraduate 
student of physical anthropology by rote. A good deal of what he learns will 
contribute to his education as a biologist, but he must be more than simply 
an anatomist, or a geneticist. The combination of anthropological orientation 
and greater maturity which he will have, or should possess, on entering gradu- 
ate work will enhance the process of selecting from the total array of facts 
and techniques those which are most pertinent to his own developing interests 
in the problems of physical anthropology. 


! Washburn, 1951. 
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At the undergraduate level, it seems to me to be most important to provide 
orientation in the field of interest of physical anthropology, and to combine 
this with a comprehensive orientation as to the nature of the phenomena, the 
hypotheses and the techniques of cultural anthropology. How can anyone 
get at the real inwardness of the changes in the allelotype, that is, the gene 
frequency of a population, unless he knows the nature of the breeding structure 
of the population and how this came to be? The breeding structure of a popula- 
tion involves the problem of who marries whom and why, and here the essential 
need for collaboration with a cultural anthropologist is clear. The intricate 
but exciting problems of the nature of the selective forces which originate in 
or are mediated by culture also patently comprise an area in which cooperative 
endeavor by both the cultural and the physical anthropologist is essential. 

These two examples must suffice, but the point I wish to drive home is that 
the earlier a student gains a real sense of the mutual interdependence of the 
phenomena concerning man, of the limitations and potentialities of ascertained 
knowledge and methods, the better equipped he will be to do his own research 
and to teach others. Whether or not the physical anthropologist decides to 
factor the cultural variables out of his problem, or to consider some of them, 
he should be conscious of what he is doing. Certainly if he does decide to con- 
sider some cultural variables, he should have a clear general understanding 
of what a cultural anthropologist can and cannot do as a collaborator before, 
and not after collaboration has been undertaken. And it is with no humility 
at all that I insist that this whole procedure of orientation, in reverse, must 
equally apply to the cultural anthropologist. 

I have consciously avoided laying out a curriculum, an activity which is 
one of the occupational disabilities of being a university professor. A variety 
of specific curricula, in terms of course sequences and the like, can attain the 
end of training a student. But it is his anthropological teachers who must edu- 
cate him not to lose his perspective, to show him that he is an anthropologist 
concerned with man, a mammal in a world context unlike that of any other 
mammal. It is they who must make him realize that while his own research 
may be mainly concerned with problems of organic form and process, these 
are but partial contributions to our understanding of the larger concept of 
man’s place in nature. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Tue VALUE oF ARCHEOLOGY IN THE TRAINING OF 
PROFESSIONAL ANTHROPOLOGISTS! 


By WM. DUNCAN STRONG 


HEN asked to discuss this subject I was at first intrigued, then dis- 

mayed. First, the term “‘value,”’ a timely word, bothered me. Value to 
whom? The professional anthropologist personally? To science? To the nation? 
To the world? Since the greatest value to all concerned will undoubtedly stem 
out of science, I chose this interpretation. Then, the matter of archeology. 
Which kind of archeology? There are, among others, antiquarian (amateur, 
in America), classical, prehistoric, protohistoric, historic, and anthropological 
connotations to this word. Since I draw my salary as an anthropologist, and 
was trained as one, I can best discuss this last approach to the diachronic 
aspects of human culture. Then, the term “professional” is difficult. Having 
been hugely influenced in my ideas of life and man by an amateur biologist, 
one Charles Darwin, and more specifically in my interests in the ancient Maya 
and Peruvians by two amateur archeologists, or journalists, namely Stephens 
and Squier, I find it hard to confine my remarks solely to a ‘“‘professional an- 
thropological group,” which means, I presume, a body of potential teachers, 
research people and administrators who are or will be paid from budgets 
directly, or indirectly, called anthropological. Hence I prefer parenthetically 
to rephrase the above title to read ““The Value of Archeology in the Teaching 
of Anthropologists.”’ 

As to the locus of the present comment, I must confine my remarks pri- 
marily to anthropological archeology as it is generally regarded today in the 
United States of America. The classical archeologist, steeped in ancient history 
and Old World languages, approaches the childhood of civilization in divers 
ways. The English antiquarian, or professional archeologist, who surveys and 
digs a “long barrow”’ is probing into his own past. So was Boucher de Perthes 
when prehistoric archeology was born in France. Likewise, the Mexican and 
Peruvian Indian who studies with introspection and awe the vast ruins of 
Teotihuacan or Pachacamac, whether he be a Julio Tello or a charcoal-burner 
in Mexico, again is visualizing the ancient greatness of the cultural lineage to 
which he belongs. However, to the modern archeologist in the United States, 
unless he be an American Indian, there is no such direct connection with the 
native New World. He is a parvenu here, who may be culturally more at 


' The present very brief essay was prepared to be read in twelve minutes. It appears as pre 
sented, since opportunity to amplify its bare, skeletal framework has been lacking. A broader 
frame of reference has, however, been provided in “Historical Approach in Anthropology,” a 
background paper presented for the International Symposium on Anthropology of the Wenner 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research in New York, June, 1952. 
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home in Europe, Asia, or Africa, then in the pre-Columbian Americas. Yet 
it is with the training of this potential North American anthropological stu- 
dent, wherever he or she may later work, that we are here primarily concerned. 

All over the world developmental phases of archeology both precede and 
overlap one another. Gordon Childe, Grahame Clark, Glyn Daniels, and 
others, have skilfully traced the development of Old World archeology from 
the antiquarianism of the Renaissance, through the fruitful union with geologi- 
cal science after the Industrial Revolution, up to the complex present. Since 
we are here emphasizing American archeology we may touch on certain similar 
overlapping phases in the development of New World archeology as these are 
to be conceptualized. They should be regarded as generally successive in 
inception, but all continuing in varying degrees, and in different places, up to 
the present. 

The first American archeological approach, in my own terminology, may 
be called the “Pioneer-Speculative” phase. This begins with the invaluable 
observations of the various European pioneers in the New World, and con- 
tinues through the ‘““Mound-Builder” and other antiquarian speculations of 
such men as Benjamin Franklin, President Harrison, and many others. In 
1847, with the publication of the work of Squier and Davis on “Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley,” we enter into what might be called the 
‘‘Pioneer-Scientific” phase. Here reasonably accurate descriptions and analy- 
ses largely replace speculation, but objectives were limited and neither any 
specific historical (sequential) or general anthropological (theoretical) conclu- 
sions were drawn. This phase of descriptive archeological research extends to 
the present, and includes many outstanding names which cannot be listed 
here. It is worthy of note, however, in the present context, that few if any of 
these workers were scientifically trained as anthropologists. 

About the year 1916, with the objective stratigraphic and seriation work 
of Nelson, Kidder, Kroeber, Spier, and others, in the American southwest, 
we come to what may be called the “‘Developed-Scientific” phase in American 
archeology. This phase, which includes techniques of objective analysis and 
specific historical (sequential) aims, extends to the present, and includes the 
work of most of the practicing American archeologists. The majority of these 
workers have received more or less technical anthropological training. 

In ihe last few decades, however, there has, in the writer’s opinion, de- 
veloped still another enriched archeological approach, which may be termed 
the “‘Synthetic-Anthropological” phase. This adds to the primary historical 
aims of the “Developed-Scientific” approach an attempt to further integrate 
archeology with physical anthropology, linguistics, ethnology, theoretical 
anthropology, documentary history, and all the other social and cultural 
sciences. One basic aim of this latest archeological emphasis is an attempt to 
join with our European and other colleagues in establishing the regularities, 
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or laws, involved in world-wide economic and other cultural change or evolu- 
tion. It is too early to evaluate the results of this work. However, it may be 
stressed here that when I speak of modern archeology in terms of present 
anthropological or human values, I am thinking primarily of these two later 
phases of archeological research, which have developed out of the pioneering 
phases which preceded but still accompany them. 

The training of anthropologists should include both teaching and training 
in the field. Although this applies to all branches of anthropology, it is amaz- 
ing how much teaching there has been until lately, and how little training. I 
myself had almost no archeological field training, and I rather doubt whether 
my distinguished colleague, A. L. Kroeber, had any either before he worked 
so productively in the Mexican and Peruvian fields. One simply took a shovel 
and notebook and went out to verify, disprove, or add to something he had 
been taught. Fortunately, more and more universities are emulating the pro- 
gram of field training so early founded by Putnam at Harvard. Today even 
undergraduates get such training at California, Arizona, Michigan, Chicago 
and many other state or endowed universities. Of particular value in this 
regard are the National Museum, University, College and Institutes of Mexico, 
which now give field training to North and South Americans, as well as to 
their own students. Ideally, the serious student in anthropology should partici- 
pate in supervised field trips in both ethnology and archeology, in conjunction 
with physical anthropologists, before launching out on his own research. Space 
is lacking to develop this subject, but it is raised here to indicate that the fol- 
lowing more theoretical remarks pertain both to the teaching of anthropologi- 
cal fact and theory, and its actual utilization in field research. 

Considering archeology in broadest perspective, it is obvious that it is a 
vital part of anthropology, the study of man and culture in time and space. 
That something more than ninety-nine percent of man’s biological and cultural 
history is beyond the realm of written history is a truism. Yet while only the 
very bold dare predict man’s future, modern archeology, combined with his- 
torical research, is rapidly telling us where we have been, what we have done 
and, in some cases, why we did it. As comparative ethnology and sociology 
give us culture patterning in space, so archeology gives us culture patterning 
in time. The one is as essential to the other as comparative zoology is to paleon- 
tology, and as both are to geography and geology. Man as a biological and cul- 
tural being can only be understood in terms of his historic, prehistoric, and 
geological past and for much of this our only way of approach is archeological] 
knowledge. 

In studying and doing archeology, the student meets vast tangible biologi- 
cal and cultural materials which must be classified, compared and put in 
chronological order. Archeology is hard, slow, expensive work, but it is vital to 
human understanding. There is no clear conceptual division between pre- 
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history and history, nor between ethnology and archeology. There are only 
technical differences; and the trained anthropologist should be schooled in all 
these approaches. Where he concentrates, and when, may be a matter of chance 
and, above all, the result of his primary interest. Per iaps the greatest value of 
archeology lies in this matter of perennial human interest in the subject. Ex- 
pose the student to archeological teaching or experience, and however con- 
vinced he may have been that only synchronic studies have contemporary 
value, the chances are that he will perceive not only vast new vistas of human 
experience but that these will have direct value in forming his scientific and 
personal philosophy. 

A final word may be said as to the relative place of archeological science 
in the United States. In his “History of Anthropology in America,” Mitra 
states: “‘Probably the most important and fruitful of all branches in anthro- 
pology which early made for itself an unchallenged position is archeology.” 
This subject, on a world basis, has grown tremendousiy from the pioneer begin- 
nings of which Mitra speaks. Fact-finding has at last yielded enough sequential 
and comparative material so that theoretical concej)ts of world-wide cultural 
evolution are now emerging. There is much more careful digging to be done, 
and much wider correlations must be made and verified in all parts of the world 
before the picture will be complete; but archeology is no longer solely a human 
istic technique. It is today equally a vital and dynamic part of anthropology 
ind, beyond that, of all the other human biologica‘, historical, cultural, and 


social sciences. 
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TRAINING IN ANTHROPOLOGICAL LinGuIsTics! 
By C. F. VOEGELIN and Z. S. HARRIS 


\ 70 ONE of us can make much more than shrewd guesses as to the quality 

of linguistic training at his own university. One professor, generally 
speaking, refrains from casually visiting the classes of another, just to see how 
good or bad his colleague is at teaching. And as for other universities than our 
own, in the country as a whole we often lack all personal contact with our op- 
posites. What we have to go by is the subsequent fruits of research which are 
on public display, and which reflect indirectly training of a particular kind or 
of a particular place. 

Sapir used this criterion in his review of the linguistic publications of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology up to 1917. Even if Sapir had not had direct 
information about the schooling of men who were later employed at the 
Bureau, he could judge from the linguistic publications of the Bureau that 
much of its “‘output is the work of men who were either not trained in linguistic 
methods at all, or at any rate, did not received a training rigorous enough to 
set them the highest desirable standard of accomplishment.” He continued: 
“Under the circumstances in which the scientific activities of the Bureau were 
launched, this is perfectly excusable; for most of the trained linguists were 
and still largely are men devoted to specialist researches of a more traditional 
color—men who shrink from the serious study of languages spoken by mere 
Indians with the same amusing helplessness that the conventional classicist 
seems to betray when he gets a whiff of modern ethnological method.’” 

Even after 1937, more than twenty years after this was written, it was still 
true that most of the trained linguists in the United States came from tradition- 
al language departments, and that they were still innocent of the methods 
of anthropological linguistics. Their innocence was terminated by the turn of 
affairs preceding World War II, when it became apparent that many strategic 
languages of the world would presently need to be taught; but before this 
could be done it would be necessary for at least some of the teachers to analyze 
the languages they would teach. First exotic languages, like Vietnamese and 
Turkish, and more recently the better known European languages were ana- 
lyzed by the informant method much as anthropologists had, for half a 
century, analyzed unwritten languages.’ 

But to return to 1917: at the end of his review article, Sapir made a plea 


1 Paper read at the Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of the A.A.A., in a Symposium on The 
Training of the Professional Anthropologist. 

? Sapir, 1917, pp. 78-79. 

’ The chief sponsoring and coordinating agency of this method was the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 
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for men, sophisticated in comparative linguistics, to give their trained energies 
to historical problems in native America, to bring order out of the tangle of 
American Indian language families. After all, he argued, the chief accomplish- 
ments of American ethnology were in historical problems, and these same prob- 
lems, on the linguistic side, fell by default largely to linguistic amateurs like 
Powell. 

Sapir’s plea for the training of anthropologists in comparative linguistics 
must have been applauded by all who heard it in classical and modern language 
departments, where sound linguistics was equated to comparative linguistics. 
The same reaction, however, could scarcely have been expected in American 
anthropology, because comparative linguistic work, strictly speaking, was 
rarely attempted in anthropology. Another equation seems to have been made: 
to be genuinely sophisticated was to be trained in the comparative linguistic 
field, but not necessarily to work in that field. The fields in which actual work 
was done are best reflected in the publications of the time. The two great ave- 
nues of publication in American Indian languages before World War II were 
the thick volumes of Bulletin 40 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and 
the slender volumes of the International Journal of American Linguistics, 
both edited by Franz Boas. The former were exclusively devoted to descriptive 
linguistics, the latter largely so. 

Before the volumes of the Handbook series appeared, descriptive linguis- 
tics had been following the Latin model, a model which was necessarily bad 
because it proved to be a procrustean bed when used for the description of 
Indian languages. In place of the Latin model the volumes of the Handbook 
provided a model which has been described elsewhere, namely, the Boas model 
for the presentation of American Indian languages,‘ a model which Boas an- 
nounced that he had devised, and which his collaborators had willingly fol- 
lowed, but which he refrained from publishing. From the eve of World War I 
to the early thirties, descriptive linguistics in the American Indian field fol- 
lowed the Boas model, or some abbreviation of it. The training which preceded 
assignment to field work was in descriptive linguistics, and at its best was ad- 
ministered in departments of anthropology, which alone, of all departments 
offering linguistics, could afford to be non-traditional. 

Nevertheless, students trained only in anthropology departments were 
said to be linguistically weak. To be regarded as linguistically strong during the 
two decades from 1913 to 1933, a linguist had to know comparative linguistics 
—which generally meant training in Indo-European languages—whether or 
not he intended to pursue comparative work in one or another American In- 
dian language family. Michelson was trained in Sanskrit; Harrington had 
studied with Brugmann; Sapir and Bloomfield came to American Indian 


‘ Voegelin, 1952. 
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languages from Germanics; Fang Kuei Li was equally at home in comparing 
Sino-Tibetan languages or in comparing Athapaskan languages. Besides 
Athapaskan, comparative work was done in Uto-Aztecan and particularly 
and most rigorously in the Algonquian family. But such comparative linguistic 
work as was actually done in these decades attracted little attention in anthro- 
pology; reports of much of the comparative work then carried on still re- 
mains in manuscript form. 

What correlation was there between the goal, the training, and the achieve- 
ment? The great ideal presented for prospective anthropological linguists 
was sophistication in comparative linguistics. Their actual training was in 
descriptive analysis of unwritten languages. The great excitement of the day 
was the discovery of samenesses in linguistic structures—to reduce the num- 
ber of language families in North America north of Mexico from a half hun- 
dred to a half dozen, as Sapir and others did. There was an attempt to create 
a new field which we may call diffusional linguistics, which Boas did indeed 
create; but in America he had no followers in his own day.® 

The heat of the Boas-Sapir controversy was subsiding by the time Sapir 
came to Yale. While at Chicago, Sapir’s graduate students, though engaged 
in descriptive linguistics, worked in the anthropology department, and this 
with Sapir’s full blessing. At Yale Sapir seemed to reverse himself; he recom- 
mended that all work in linguistics be done in the linguistics department, and 
this despite the fact that he himself was chairman of the Yale department of 
anthropology. We now have to seek the reason for this shift, this seeming re- 
versal in attitude which stemmed from the teacher rather than from the stu- 
dents, since most of the Yale students, as it has been said, would have preferred 
to write their doctoral dissertations under the aegis of anthropology. Perhaps 
Sapir felt that linguists were non-anthropological beings who had to work in a 
frame of reference of their own, and in a department of their own. We think 
the explanation cannot be disassociated from two new linguistic developments. 

The first of these was the coming to fruition of the phonemic technique 
which excited all linguists during Sapir’s early days at Yale. The idea that 
sounds in a given language had to be differentiated by their functional rela- 
tions to other sounds in the language, rather than by their absolute phonetic 
values, had already been set forth by Sapir in 1925. But the realization that 
the grouping of sounds on this basis, into what came to be called phonemes, 
could serve as the basis for organizing the description of a language, developed 
only later. It became clear that anthropologists and others who were working 
with languages had in their hands a tool which simplified the description of 
languages, and proved to be uniquely fitted to language, since all attempts to 


5 In Europe this field is called areal linguistics; cp. Jakobson, 1944, pp. 193-94. This field was 
independently invented in Europe 
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we 


extend this phonemic tool to the analysis of culture have been in vain. Boas, 
however, continued training students without benefit of the phonemic princi- 
ple, students who, as before, were trained in the anthropology department at 
Columbia. 

The second development started in the early thirties; it was confined to 
linguistics, as distinguished from the rest of anthropology, and was called at 
first the structural method and more recently the combinatorial method. This 
method received its first full statement in Leonard Bloomfield’s book Language, 
a book which in turn proved to be the greatest single impetus for the diffusion 
of combinatorial linguistics. 

The basic idea of this new development was that the only relevant state- 
ments within linguistic structure are statements about the occurrence of one 
linguistic element in respect to the occurrence of all other linguistic elements. 
This was what distinguished Bloomfield’s combinatorial or distributional 
linguistic structure from linguistic structure approached via the parameter of 
meaning, as for example in the Boas model.® Like the phonemic method, so 
also the combinatorial method proved to be uniquely fitted to the data of 
language, rather than to culture in general. 

These two methods, then, are the only techniques which caused linguistics 
to drift away from the rest of anthropology. Though some people think that 
descriptive linguistics is separated by a wide gulf from descriptive ethnology, 
the only points of separation are those just noted. Otherwise, both descriptive 
linguistics and descriptive ethnology share the following characteristics: 
(1) data are obtained through informants; (2) undirected observation is sup- 
plemented by eliciting techniques: (3) emphasis is placed on synchronic con- 
siderations, with historical considerations relegated to separate special studies; 
(4) normative presentation is avoided, and insistence is laid on samples of 
actual individual behavior. In order to do his linguistic work, accordingly, 
the anthropologist does not need to be trained in a whole separate science. 
He has only to comprehend the phonemic method of discovering what sounds 
are functional in a given language, and the combinatorial technique of stating 
which combinations of linguistic elements occur in speech. 

Most anthropologists who have contributed heavily to the linguistic 
literature received their doctorates before 1933; that is, before the two de- 
velopments which characterize modern technical linguistics took place, 
though some few of these anthropologists contributed to the development of 
one or the other, or both, of the new techniques. On the other hand, anthro- 
pologists who have received their doctorates since 1933 have published rela- 
tively little in linguistics. For example, out of 37 recipients of the doctorate in 
California, 5 have published in linguistics; of 48 in Chicago, the number is 


® See note 4. 
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1; of 66 at Columbia, 9 (all of them former Boas students); of 68 at Harvard, 
the number is 1; of 7 at Michigan and 8 at Northwestern, 1 each; of 37 at 
Yale, 3. Most of the other departments of anthropology in the country listed 
in the Wilson compilation, have a zero score for graduates who have published 
any linguistic work at all.’ 

These numbers suggest that, with the development of the two techniques 
described above, there has been a reduction in the relative number of anthro- 
pologists who do linguistic work. It is interesting to note that this paucity of 
publication is not due simply to the lack of linguistic courses offered in an- 
thropology departments. The figures in Anthropology in American Universities 
show that a total of 73 linguistic courses are offered in 30 departments.* It 
may be that the amount of linguistic training offered in departments of an- 
thropology is less than it would have been had the subject remained less 
technical. But the comparison of the number of workers publishing in linguis- 
tics, with the number of those being trained, would suggest that many of the 
courses now given are not sufficiently technical—in terms of the two develop- 
ments which are taken as crucial—to make it possible for today’s anthropology 
students to learn enough to publish in modern descriptive linguistics. We 
suggest two ways in which the lag between the actual advances in linguistic 
methods and what anthropology graduate students are generally offered in 
linguistic training may become irrelevant or be resolved: 

(i) Since, in general, anthropology departments furnish all the major 
training which their graduate students receive, it is to be expected that train- 
ing in linguistics will have to come from within the anthropology departments. 
If such training should ever be unavailable in anthropology departments, 
linguistics will become completely divorced from anthropology. 

(ii) In most universities—those in which no separate linguistic department 
exists—the anthropology faculty should include a scholar whose competence 
includes the modern technical developments in linguistics. Where separate 
linguistic departments already exist, the anthropology department would still 
have to include instruction in anthropological linguistics given by a scholar 
who could enjoy the position of a liaison officer between anthropology and 
linguistics. 

The importance of relating anthropological training to technical linguistics 
is that the latter brings to the former a few necessary but not too difficult 
techniques for exploring culture. Cultural studies without linguistic consider- 
ation tend to be narrowly sociological rather than broadly anthropological. 
On the other hand, ethnolinguistic studies essayed by anthropologists innocent 
of technical linguistic training tend to be amateurish. 

There is one cheerful aspect to the problem of linguistic training which we 


7 Wilson Company, 1950. 5 Voegelin, 1950, pp. 360-82, and p. 389. 
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face today: a clear realization of the correlation between the goal that is aimed 
at and the training that is needed. The goal includes a structural description 
of the languages of the world, and most of this task will fall, in the future as 
it has in the past, into the hands of anthropologists. It includes also the study 
of the relationship of languages of the world to cultures of the world. For both 
both descriptive and ethnolinguistic work, training is needed that will bring 
about sophistication in phonemics and in combinatorial linguistics. 
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Tue TRAINING OF HistorticaAL ETHNOLOGISTS IN AMERICA 
By WILLIAM N. FENTON* 
I 


HE thesis of this paper is that cultural anthropology in America has not 
yet realized its potentialities as a strictly historical science' and that the 
maturity of our discipline depends in part on training ethnologists who will 
carry the perspective of field work to the library. We must enlist the help of 
historians to train some ethnologists in historical methods so that our students 
will be equally at home in the field and in the library and so that they may use 
the materials and methods of one research activity to enrich the other. While 
my perspective derives from the study of the North American Indian, what 
follows may apply similarly to the training of students in Britain, France, and 
elsewhere who will work perhaps in Africa, Asia, or the rest of the world. My 
own acquaintance with the general ethnological literature from the rest of the 
world leads me to believe that the following remarks have general validity. 
American ethnology, at least, finds itself in the anomalous position of 
facing declining opportunities to do field work among primitives while books 
on the American Indian pour into the libraries yearly. Who are we training to 
read this literature intelligently? The abundant archival resources awaiting 
the ethnological student have scarcely been touched. The students and mature 
scholars whom I have encountered in libraries and archives are mainly biogra- 
phers, colonial historians, historians of the West, and lawyers. Almost without 
exception none of these persons was trained in ethnology, and few had gained 
the perspective that comes from working with the living people. Library 
scholars have made me appreciate the value of knowing the main culture 
patterns of a period, and by rubbing elbows with them in the manuscript 
room and at the card catalog I have caught some of the theory and practice 
of historical study. In turn, I have furnished them information on ethnic 
entities—who were the Tutelo, where did they live, what happened to them? 
But to the question of where can a historian learn how to find out such infor- 
mation, I have no ready answer. 

The main reason, I believe, why ethnology has matured slowly as an his- 
torical science is the long-standing preoccupation with diffusional studies and 
the neglect of direct history. Since studies of diffusion have passed out of fash- 
ion, direct history has been forgotten. In going back to Sapir’s famous paper, 
I note that the problem of the use of direct evidence of history— documentary, 


* This paper was prepared and read while the author was a member of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology staff; he joined the permanent staff of the National Research Council as Executive 
Secretary of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology on January 1, 1952. 

1 Sapir, 1916, p. 1. 
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native testimony, archeological—is allotted but five pages of comment, of 
which only one page is devoted to the importance of documentary evidence.” 
The greater part of the study is given over to discussing inferential evidence, 
methods of utilizing it, and critiques of each method mentioned. In one at- 
tempt to apply Sapir’s suggested criteria, however, I discovered that it re- 
quired some 90 pages to consider one aspect of the direct evidence alone.’ 

When diffusional studies were undertaken, it was assumed that the direct 
evidence of history was not forthcoming; that simpler peoples were without 
benefit of history. Elaborate methods were therefore devised for inferring his- 
tory, with occasionally quite brilliant results, in which criteria of seriation, 
association, geographical distribution, age and area were highly developed. 
The students who were trained to use these criteria, employed them to the 
exclusion of all else, in areas and in problems on which the historians have 
since brought considerable direct evidence to light. Thus Spier ended his rigor- 
ous analysis of the Sun Dance on a note of frustration with a plea for better 
knowledge of the role of the innovating individual, and himself turned to the 
direct evidence of history in describing the movement known in the Northwest 
as the Prophet Dance.‘ In the former study, Spier proceeded analytically and 
comparatively to solve an historical problem with scientific methods. But I 
suspect that documentary materials are available for an historical study of the 
Sun Dance, and that Spier’s results can ultimately be checked with diaries 
and records of the kind Ewers has been finding and Schaeffer has recently 
uncovered at the Blackfoot Agency. 

This is not the place to review the controversy between history and science 
in anthropology, over which Kroeber and Boas disagreed 15 years ago.° I 
concede that Boas’ study of the dissemination of folktales in the Northwest 
had an historical objective which it achieved,’ while I accept Kroeber’s pro- 
fession that the distinctive features of historical activity, as opposed to 
historical technique, is always an attempt at descriptive integration of societal 
phenomena in time and space; that all historical procedure is in the nature of 
a reconstruction; and that “sound history, and sound anthropology, concern 
themselves with finding patterns and putting them into their actual relations 
on the phenomena! level.’”’ Later, in evaluating the work of Swanton,*® Kroeber 
recognizes a distinction between history and non-history of another sort 
when he points out that in America we have relied almost exclusively on diffu- 
sion and independent local developments to explan how cultures have come 
to be as they are,* and that ethnographers have shied away from problems in 
the study of tribal movements which demand long hours in the library and 
archive. I do not agree with Lowie that the historical ethnologist must largely 


2 Lewis, 1942, p. 2. * Fenton, 1940, 1951. * Spier, 1921 and 1935. 
5 Kroeber, 1935; Boas, 1936. * Boas, 1940, p. 307. 
7 Kroeber, 1935, pp. 545-546, 547, 567. * Kroeber, 1940, pp. 5-6 
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dispense with documents, because they do exist;* and I do not think that the 
so-called ‘Historical Schools” of England and the Continent are historical at 
all, in any other than a purposeful sense. I insist that the historical ethnologist 
must confine his attention to manageable problems in which he can use his 
own descriptive integrations of a society as the frame of reference for organiz- 
ing an abundant historical and ethnographical literature to obtain time 
depth and spatial relations for the major cultural patterns which he recon- 
structs. Such a literature exists for the history of many societies in Europe, 
Africa, and the New World. In selecting problems for historical treatment I 
recommend a method for employing internal evidence from the culture to 
formulate problems, which Radin first suggested in a provocative book nearly 
twenty years ago.!° 

If anthropologists have lacked a true understanding of history and have 
perforce pursued it beyond the frontiers of direct evidence into the limbo of 
inference, often employing indirect evidence when direct evidence was forth- 
coming, it is even harder to find historians who grasp the concept of a culture. 
Historians without culture are as common as anthropologists without history. 
Such an historian as Curti is all too rare; most members of that profession 
have only the vaguest ideas of what the anthropologists are doing, partly 
because we study cultures and write monographs, while they read and write 
books. And there is an inevitable time lag between fields. 

I shall now attempt to bridge the gap between anthropology and history, 
as the two disciplines may contribute to the training of historical ethnologists, 
grouping the discussion under four heads: the history of American ethnology, 
the source materials for ethnohistory, the methods and practice of historical 
ethnology, and recommendations. 


II 


Scientific anthropology is now a century old. It is no longer possible for 
students to know its founders, and very few of the first generation of Boas 
trained anthropologists are still teaching. But a knowledge of the history of 
American ethnology should be part of the liberal education of anthropologists. 
Wissler used to consider that it was important for ethnologists as it was for 
Indians to know their tribal lore, and he gave his students some formal in- 
doctrination in addition to those anecdotal aspects of anthropology, at which 
he was master. Wissler distinguished four major periods in the history of 
American anthropology," which I shall now project, by condensing his last 
two and adding one other: 

1. The exploratory or survey period, 1492-1800 

2. The discovery of research leads, 1800-1860 


® Lowie, 1937, p. 156. © Radin, 1933, pp. 33-37. " Wissler, 1942. 
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3. A century of ethnography, 1851-1950 
a. The museum period, 1860-1900 
b. The academic period, 1900-1950 
4. The applied period, 1951 


When Wissler wrote, the academic period, his third, was at its height; 
it ended roughly with World War II, when anthropologists flocked to govern- 
ment in various capacities, some of which were on social science research. After 
the war old loyalties reasserted themselves, and the anthropologists and their 
colleagues went back to their teaching, so that for a time the academic period 
enjoyed an epi-climax. But it would appear that applied anthropology is here 
to stay, and while teaching goes on, just as the research of anthropologists in 
museums has continued, we witness daily the conversion of research and 
teaching organizations to training institutes, or to teams of specialists explor- 
ing some administrative problem. I believe that the theory which Kroeber 
developed in Configurations of Culture Growth" can be applied to the intellec- 
tual history of anthropology and to the history of the institutions with which 
anthropology has been associated, with quite practical results for the student. 

Knowing the history of anthropology has a certain cash value for assessing 
the types of positions now open to the profession, and such knowledge may 
help in predicting the kinds of jobs which will open up. Traditionally history 
has been the avocation of gentlemen, and since the museum period there have 
always been a few posts of long tenure in state and federal establishments for 
historical ethnologists. But we cannot expect to attract students to train in 
historical ethnology unless we can indicate that the positions at such institu- 
tions show some likelihood of permanence and are supported by programs of 
research which are geared to the present condition of world ethnological reali- 
ties, or which offer some promise of new careers in library, archival, or museum 
research. There is certainly room for such scholarship if a way can be found to 
support it. But it would appear that anthropology is dying at the core while 
it is expanding at the periphery. A certain strength in historical ethnology may 
be detected in the current flurry of demand by lawyers for the services of an- 
thropologists who were trained in ethnohistorical research, and the challenge 
to adapt ethnological techniques to the materials of history for advancing or 
defending Indian claims against the Government may develop a trend with a 
predictable future. 


Ethnohistory is blessed with an abundance of source materials. Since all 
ethnology starts with a problem that is taken to the field, I mention first in- 
formants, the living sources of the culture, who to the best of their ability, and 


Kroeber, 1944. 
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according to their interest and that of the culture, provide the ethnologist 
with his first leads of how things came to be as they are. The work of Swanton 
and Dixon” shows that various Indian groups vary enormously in their abili- 
ties to narrate traditional history, yet Iroquois informants frequently have de- 
scribed tc me a functioning activity and then compared it with changed condi- 
tions in the past. Often such traditional history can be corroborated with direct 
historical evidence. 

Collections of photographs illustrate physical types, costumes, implements, 
activities and places at an earlier time, enabling the student to measure change 
and note stability. To pick but one example from the picture file at the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, we may take Taos Pueblo, for which there is a con- 
tinuous series of photographs taken at ten year intervals going back from my 
own photographs on the Plaza in 1950 to those attributed to Jackson in 1870. 

The Library of Congress has perhaps the finest collection of recorded Indian 
music, from the time of Fletcher’s Pawnee field work and the extensive collec- 
tions which Frances Densmore made for the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
These are gradually being made available on LP discs in the Library’s distin- 
guished series, “‘Folk Music of the United States.” 

Our greatest and most neglected treasures, however, are the huge collec- 
tions of ethnological specimens, which are frequently dated and documented 
with accession records. Yet where are we training students to use such col- 
lections intelligently? Ignoring for the moment the mass of Indian records at 
the National Archives which span the century and a half of Federal relations 
with the Indians, and considering only the archive of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, which has some 4,000 manuscripts by such pioneer ethnologists as 
Gibbs, Gatschet, Powell, Dorsey, Mooney, Hewitt, and Michelson, and noting 
the expanding holdings of the American Philosophical Society Library, which 
already has the Boas and Speck papers, it appears that there are abundant 
literary materials for the ethnologist to carry his perspective backward and to 
broaden his comparative knowledge. Biographers have already begun to take 
up the early ethnologists, but why not direct a gifted student of anthropology 
into this field? Why should we not give the doctorate to students in the history 
of ethnology? 

Elsewhere I have recently indicated the kind and character of manuscript 
materials bearing on the political history of the Six Nations." That such 
materials are available for other ethnic groups seems altogether possible; the 
Clements Library at the University of Michigan, for example, has in a famous 
collection known to historians as the Gage Papers the detailed reports of John 
Stuart (1717-1779), who was His Majesty’s Superintendent of the Indians in 
the Southern Department on the eve of the Revolution. No ethnologist to my 
knowledge has examined the Stuart correspondence. Nor have the 80,000 


8 Swanton & Dixon, 1914. “ Fenton, 1951, pp. 298-303. 
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volumes and several thousand manuscripts in the Ayer Collection at New- 
berry Library, Chicago, commanded the attention from ethnologists which 
this noteworthy resource deserves. 

Printed materials on the American Indian alone are reaching staggering 
proportions. The Library of the Bureau of American Ethnology counts over 
40,000 volumes, which in part are comprised of general ethnology, foreign 
periodicals, and local history. It would be remiss not to mention the Library 
of the Peabody Museum at Harvard and its famous catalog. Murdock seems 
to be the first scholar since Pilling to tackle ethnographic bibliography for the 
continent as a whole.”® And recently Rouse and Goggin have produced a 
regional bibliography for the Eastern Seaboard. The usefulness of manuscript 
check lists, library catalogs, and bibliographies already in print recommends 
the publication of a catalog of the Bureau of American Ethnology manuscripts 
which has been prepared, and suggests the possibility of microfilming the cata- 
logs of specialized ethnographic libraries. 

Technical aids to documentation have improved immensely under the 
stimulus of the American Documentation Institute, to which the Association 
names a delegate; it holds an annual meeting at the Library of Congress at 
which manufacturers display the most recent aids to the library scholar such 
as microfilm readers, sorting and coding systems, a simple device known as 
Contura, a light source which enables the student to do his own photocopying 
in the library; while papers read at the annual meeting are published in a 
quarterly journal.’ Yet I know of no University department of anthropology 
which is now training students in the methods of both history and ethnology 
with a view to using the vast store of materials and the new techniques just 
mentioned. 

IV 

In approaching the methods “nd practice of historical ethnology, I shall 
dwell briefly on the direct historic approach, J have several suggestions on 
time perspective, and I will point to some applications. 

The direct historic approach, first associated with the work of Nelson on the 
Galisteo Ruins in New Mexico,’ with the name of Swanton in the Southeast," 
and with the work of Strong and Wedel on the Plains,”° has the scientific virtue 
of working back from the known to the unknown. My own version of this 
method I have previously termed ‘‘upstreaming.’”*! The method has been 
variously applied, but an understanding of the approach is fundamental to 
appreciating the work of such diverse personalities as Swanton, Speck, and 
Cooper. Speck, like Radin, applied the approach intuitively in broken cultures, 


% Murdock, 1941; Pilling, 1887-1894 6 Rouse and Goggin, 1947. 
American Documentation. Nelson, 1914, p. 9. 
® Swanton and Dixon, 1914 2° Strong, 1940; Wedel, 1938, 1940. 


* Fenton, 1949, p. 236. 
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working back from the present functioning society through the minds of in- 
dividual informants to’ release cultural memories of which the informants 
themselves were but dimly aware. I have watched Speck apply his great fund 
of knowledge of eastern ethnography, his intense familiarity with patterns of 
Algonquian culture, so as to arouse the dim memories of boyhood experience 
in the minds of old Indian men. His method was deep-level ethnology at its 
best. The example of Speck bears out my own field experience that the 
ethnologist finds out what he knows. 

No one expressed greater admiration for Speck’s facility to get on with 
Indians than Swanton, who was the first academically trained ethnologist 
to join the Bureau of American Ethnology staff, and though now retired, was 
a field worker of prodigious accomplishment. But Swanton, despite his forays 
into linguistics at the insistence of Boas, loved history deeply, and when freed 
to follow his own inclinations, brought the Bureau tradition of historical ethnol- 
ogy to its greatest height. For a half century ethnologists at the Bureau have 
mainly concerned themselves with ethnic entities, by which Kroeber means 
the identities, locations, contacts, and movements of the various Indian 
tribes,” and the Bureau has been the place of final appeal on such matters, its 
staff answering the queries of school children, writers, librarians, historians, 
and citizens at large. 

Next to its famous Handbook of American Indians, Swanton’s fundamental 
monographs stand as models of the direct historic approach, combining a 
knowledge of Indian society with a feeling for the land, an uncanny familiarity 
with maps, and a mastery of printed and manuscript sources, all of which was 
filtered through a first-rate critical mind. Before he retired, a decade ago, 
several of us wrote Essays in Historical Anthropology . . . (1940) to honor his 
fortieth year at the Bureau; and I learned his method by visiting with him in 
his office frequently while assessing the historic problems of the Iroquois 
cultural position. By reading such essays and attempting to apply the method 
to a problem the student can appreciate what may be accomplished by this 
approach. In the Northeastern field one problem after another in archeology, 
ethnology, and linguisitics has been taken up and solved by members of the 
Iroquois Conference. 

The clearest exposition of the direct-historical approach to archeology is 
Wedel’s paper on Pawnee, and his essay in the Swanton volume. Archeology 
is perhaps the most difficult proving ground for the method and requires the 
most exacting critical techniques, for if the site is not where the historian 
says it is, the method has failed. I understand that the Plains Conference has 
already considered some of the limitations of the method, but it should be 
spelled out for the historian and ethnologist. 

The method of ‘‘upstreaming,” which I am applying to collecting materials 
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for a political history of the Six Nations,™ rests on three premises: 1) major 
patterns of culture tend to be stable over long periods of time, so that one 
should watch out lest he commit the fallacy of assumed acculturation; 2) 
“upstreaming” proceeds from the known to the unknown, concentrating on 
recent sources first because they contain familiar things, and thence going to 
earlier sources; 3) a preference for those sources in which the descriptions of 
the society ring true at both ends of the time scale. I have confidence in 
Samuel Kirkland, Guy Johnson, and Conrad Weiser, though they lived in the 
eighteenth century, that they knew their Iroquois, just as I have confidence 
in Lewis H. Morgan, because the Indians they describe agree with what I 
know of the Iroquois today. It is only by prolonged concentration of an 
area and a people that students can acquire such perspective. 

A suggestion of applying the direct historic approach to field work comes 
from John C. Ewers, who has worked out a technique of employing dated ethno- 
logical specimens as a means of eliciting historical information from informants 
and then checking tradition against accession records. The men on Wissler’s 
team who did the fundamental ethnography of the Plains proceeded as if 
historical sources were not avilable to them, and treated Plains culture in 
* flat perspective. Their data indicate that tribal composition varied consider- 
ably from period to period so that the student coming afterward is left wonder- 
ing what tribe, or what band of that tribe, and just when. It is now late to 
complain that informants then living could have tied their information to the 
Maximillian, Catlin, and Lewis and Clark period—the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Collections were taken and described, often without ref- 
erence to similar specimens collected in an earlier period. We have Plains 
collections spanning a century, and it still may be possible to get additional 
historical data on key specimens from a few old people and particularly what 
other events can be associated with their introduction and disappearance. I 
am inclined to favor this approach since in my own field work at Tonawanda 
I was able to reach Morgan’s sources, a century earlier. 

Of time perspective, I allude once more to Radin'’s method of determining 
cultural change from internal evidence in myths and ceremonials.** Native 
historians sometimes conceive their cultural past in periods marked off by 
great events—by the appearance of a culture hero, or by some disaster. Tradi- 
tions of a more recent type can often be tied to dated documents. That stability 
and cultural change are facets of the same process has been stated by Her- 
skovits,” but the factors that make for stabilitity have received little attention 
in research. Most so-called studies of acculturation ignore the old culture, and 
students have neither acquired the interest, nor bothered to learn the probing 
techniques of Speck, or to gain the patient mastery of sources of Swanton. 


*% Fenton, 1949, p. 236. * Radin, 1933, pp. 35-36. 
* Herskovits, 1948, pp. 18, 20, 26, and Chapter 28. 
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Realizing that complaining of students marks advancing age, I will summarize 
by saying that cultural history offers the best opportunity for testing theories 
of pattern growth and decline, for demonstrating cultural change, and for 
explaining stability. 

American ethnology does not all lie in the past, however, and its program 
need no longer be aimed at recovery. Ethnology used to be justified on a plea 
of getting into the field to catch the last dying gasps of Beothuk, a now extinct 
Algonquian language of Newfoundland; but happily American Indian lan- 
guages and cultures have refused extinction, for some 120 languages are still 
spoken and survive for study, while certain cultures show amazing resistance 
to assimilation. The American field can still be used as a training ground for 
field ethnologists. 

In studies of diffusion, which I disparaged at the outset of this paper even 
where documents attest the dissemination of a cultural complex, direct 
history still requires support of the method of cultural analysis and comparison, 
which is best exemplified, in the work of Cooper, and his student Flannery.” 
Otherwise one cannot be sure that he is treating with the same complex 
phenomena as they are seen, in the historical literature, to move about in 
time and space. In tracing the roots of the Iroquois Eagle Dance, for example, 
direct history and tradition take the complex back to the Calumet ritual, 
which has its climax in the Pawnee Hako. The documents say that the Pawnee 
gave the ceremony to the Illinois, the Iowa, the Fox, and the Miami, from 
whence it can be traced to the Iroquois. Another line of diffusion carried the 
ceremony down the Mississippi to the Southeast, whence it reached the 
Iroquois about 1750. In making this study, I wanted to be certain that I was 
every where dealing with the same phenomenon, so each case was analyzed and 
compared with the next with which history connects it. Moreover, the problem 
and the data were submitted to a second person who repeated the analysis 
with special attention to the materials of the music and the dance and came 
up with similar conclusions. As it turned out, at least two complexes were in- 
volved.”* 

Two applications of the practice of historical ethnology will suffice. First, 
I would like to suggest teaching the American Indian course in a truly histori- 
cal fashion. For the moment, let us forget the origin myth of American an- 
thropology that man entered the new world via Bering Strait and that his 
culture reached a climax in Middle America whence all great developments 
radiated to the marginal peoples of the continents, and let us consider a more 
humble approach. It may come as a shock to anthropologists to discover that 
ethnography is secondary source material, and that all our direct knowledge 
of Indians comes from the literature of contact. Contact began on the East 


* Flannery, 1939; Cooper, 1946. 
27 Fenton, 1952; Kurath, 1952. 
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Coast, where our New England forebears exterminated the Algonquians for 
the glory of God; after that our knowledge follows the frontier. Ethnographic 
monographs commence after the middle of the nineteenth century and only to 
the extent that they describe cultures then in being are they primary sources; 
Mooney’s justly famous “The Ghost-dance religion and the Sioux out- 
break of 1890” in the main contains primary material, but Morgan’s classic 
“League of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee, or Iroquois” documents survival two hun- 
dred years after white contact. In view of the time lag between culture areas, 
I have experimented with reordering Kroeber’s culture areas to agree with 
Turner’s concept of the frontier in American history, commencing the course 
with the marginal peoples on the Atlantic coast. The course then proceeds to 
the Appalachian Iroquoians who resisted conquest and whose history leads into 
the Southeast, from whence history takes us up the Mississippi to the Plains, 
and follows the trail of Lewis and Clark up the Missouri, and over the Rockies 
to the Basin-Plateau and Northwest Coast cultures. It is then possible to re- 
turn and pick up the thread of history in the Southwest. The plan has the 
virtue of arriving on the Plains in the nineteenth century, which is better than 
inferring history from the flat perspective of the culture-area approach. I 
believe that the plan makes sense out of Kroeber’s large Eastern area. 

The second application is now in process as ethnologists are having their 
metal tested in the crucible of the courts. While the purposes of the law and 
anthropology are not the same, they have much in common at the research 
level, and there are possible gains for ethnology in acquiring some of the legal 
criteria for evidence. To the evaluation which ethnologists place on this ex- 
perience may be added the opinion of historically minded lawyers who are 
employing ethnologists, and who are interested in gaining acceptance in court 
for more ethnological theory and fact. Every ethnologist who has appeared 
before the Indian Claims Commission will read his own experience into this 
situation, but I owe the following observations to Dr. J. A. Jones, who is the 
first trained ethnologist to be employed full time by the Department of Justice. 
The ethnologist soon learns the distinction between historical facts and legal 
facts. What the court has decided or what transpired at some legally endowed 
ceremonial such as a treaty has a certain prestige value in court although such 
interpretation may differ from the facts of history and ethnology. It becomes 
necessary to marshal the latter in terms of the former. Lawyers have an an- 
noyingly critical attitude toward accepted authorities, regarding ethnography 
at best as secondary source material, which must be checked and documented 
with the printed record, so that the ethnologist finds himself bolstering his 
theory with historical fact. Beyond the record of the time it is important to 
know the cultural biases of a period such as the age of Jackson and its relation 
to the forces for Indian Removal, which policy represented an abrupt shift 
towards the rights of the States and contrasted markedly with Indian policy 
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during the Federal Period, somewhat earlier; and such knowledge is basic to 
understanding sources like The American State Papers—Indian A ffairs. 
Thorough research is not always practicable, however, and as in other govern- 
ment research positions the ethnologist learns to do an adequate job of spot 
research, using only the principal references. Finally, conveying the ethno- 
logical point of view to lawyers requires no little tact and considerable teaching 
ability. 

A growing group of lawyers is learning about ethnology and the avant 
guard of the profession understands ethnological theory and seeks to gain 
acceptance for it in court. But we ethnologists are not in the habit of proving 
our cases in court. We get by with untidy research sometimes, and in our 
willingness to consider all sides of a problem, make poor witnesses. Two types 
of persons are needed: the research worker and the confident teacher. 

I have but four recommendations. 

1. See to it that anthropologists learn historiography from professional 
historians. 

2. As an educational experience for professional historians and professional 
anthropologists, a summer seminar in the methods of cultural history, com- 
posed of two archeologists, two ethnologists, and two historians might explore 
the common ground of the disciplines. 

3. Push anthropologists, particularly historical ethnologists, for research 
and administrative posts in libraries and archives. 

4. Survey the experience of anthropology in Indian claims. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Tue TRAINING OF THE PROFESSIONAL ANTHROPOLOGIST: 
SociAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


By ELIOT D. CHAPPLE* 


HE training of anthropologists is unfortunately a very sore subject to 

those of us in applied anthropology. Too often, nowadays, we find our- 
selves in the embarrassing position of the storeowner who has put on a big 
advertising compaign—the customers are at the door and he finds he has for- 
gotten to order the merchandise. Although it may not yet be widely employed, 
anthropology has become accepted as a key discipline in a variety of fields: 
psychiatry and social work, personnel and industrial relations, community 
and race relations, business and governmental organization and policy, and 
in the specialized techniques of extension work which we now call technical 
assistance and are applying to the underdeveloped areas of the world. In all 
of these fields, opportunities are growing rapidly for anthropologists—that is, 
the number of jobs is increasing and, likewise, the salary scale attached—and 
jobs are the mainstay of any professional field. Jobs mean, competitively, 
more money for research, more money for university teaching budgets. Jobs 
mean that the student who turns to anthropology as a profession can look 
forward to a future in a field that is constantly growing in public acceptance 
and in the contributions it can make to the well-being of mankind. 

And yet there are not enough well-selected and well-trained anthropolo- 
gists to keep up with one tenth of the demand, let alone to expand into the 
many areas where anthropology is already considered to be of potential 
benefit, and where little selling is required to open up a much greater job 
market. 

Why should this be the case? What can be done about it? 

Paradoxically, we do not believe that the answer is to give more courses in 
applied anthropology. We believe that such courses are an important and 
timely addition to the curriculum; we do not think, however, that their univer- 
sal adoption would even touch the heart of the problem. 

Anthropology has traditionally had certain strengths, which are now be- 
coming increasingly neglected in the present vogue for the interdisciplinary 
or multidisciplinary approach. We do not mean that the anthropologist should 
be ignorant of what other disciplines can contribute to him or he to them. 
We do mean that he should not be ignorant of anthropology and, therefore, 
of the very things which make his subject of value to others. There is every 
danger that in the enthusiasm for encyclopedic facility, we are turning out a 
breed of bastard anthropologists, sterile crosses with psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis or psychology, to name those that occur most frequently. 


* This paper was read at the Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation, on November 15, 1951. 
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There are five points of strength in anthropology about which university 
training should be organized. 

The first is that anthropology as a science takes a relativistic approach to 
human problems. It is firmly grounded in the comparative study of culture 
and social organization, both as these vary at any given time from the simple 
to the complex and as they evolve historically. Yet too many students whom 
we encounter believe that they are anthropologists if they can claim a knowl- 
edge of a single tribe, or a single culture area. As for history, they are ignorant 
of the historical growth of institutions even in their own country. Lacking a 
historical and comparative sense, they are unable even to begin to consider 
how environment and technology and personality can modify and change the 
cultural patterns of a people. We are very strongly of the opinion that an an- 
thropologist requires first of all a systematic schooling in environment, technol- 
ogy and culture for every adequately-documented group in every region in the 
world—with each area course, to use that somewhat misleading label, centered 
around the comparative and historical study of social structure. 

The second strength of anthropology is in the work done by its pioneers, 
the descriptive field studies we point to when we are asked to suggest works 
which represent the best achievement in accuracy and objective recording. Too 
commonly, we find graduate students and even holders of the Ph.D. who are 
completely ignorant of the basic monographs in the field. Anthropologists who 
depend upon secondary sources for their knowledge of the literature are hardly 
equipped to evaluate and use the tools of their profession. 

The third major strength of anthropology is its natural science background. 
rhe anthropologist must never forget that he is first of all a biologist, that his 
subject is grounded upon biological and, in particular, physiological and eco- 
logical uniformities, that his hypotheses must include the primates and, by 
extension, the other animals, and that he is not permitted the luxury of philo- 
sophical speculations which ignore the biological basis of mankind. Too many 
students are oriented to social science, not biological science, in their approach 
to the human animal; they have never learned the relevance of biological re- 
search or any of its findings. Much of the blame for this can perhaps be leveled 
at the physical anthropologists, who are too prone to limit themselves to 
osteology and comparative anatomy. The potentialities of a reunification of the 
study of man, of relating social organization and culture to human physiology, 
are still to be realized. 

The fourth major strength of anthropology is its primary emphasis on 
field work. This assumes that the young anthropologist is above all interested 
in understanding what makes people tick; those who are not should be weeded 
out at the very beginning. As an honor undergraduate major or in the first 
year of graduate work, he should be compelled, and today except in rare 
instances he is not, to begin his field work on a year-round basis among the 
ethnic groups in cities that are easily accessible to the university. Not only do 
we find graduate students who, after three years, have done no field work but, 
more important, we find that what often passes for field work effectively in- 
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sulates the anthropologist from any necessity to adapt to other people, to 
learn the skills of interviewing and observation, to be on his own and so to 
achieve an objectivity about the people with whom he works. The skills of 
field work cannot be acquired by hiring an informant to talk by the hour, 
even if in some areas anthropologists may now feel compelled to pay on the 
line for the sins of their predecessors. Field experience is the foundation on 
which anthropological training should be organized, and should take from one- 
fourth to one-half of a student’s time. It should be an integral part of the cur- 
riculum, not an incidental and often fortuitous adjunct—perhaps first con- 
sidered when the dissertation is being discussed. 

The fifth strength of anthropology derives from the other four. It lies in 
the tradition of faithful recording of what we see and hear and in the newer 
virtue of making sure we have not forced the material into patterns created 
by ourselves. The old monographs, following the natural history tradition, 
hewed pretty close to the line. Yet as we have become sophisticated about 
theories and conceptual schemes, the capacity for good observation and accu- 
rate recording of interview material has suffered badly. Many anthropologists 
are now tending to adopt the jargon of psychology and talk of “instruments” 
and “tests,” and thus avoid the bone-wearying labor of ‘‘old-fashioned”’ 
field work. The advantage to the individual worker is the ease with which 
he can obtain ‘“‘data”; the disadvantage to anthropology is that he is no longer 
obtaining the kinds of observational material on which the science can be 
built. 

When we look at the training of anthropologists from the point of view of 
the potential consumer, then, what the applied field needs is a return to and a 
building on the old traditions. These are: a /horough grounding in the compara- 
tive social organization and culture of the peoples of the major regions of the 
world, not a discussion of a few isolated cultures picked at random ‘“‘to cover” 
North America or Asia; a thorough historical examination of the evolution 
of such cultures, where the evidence exists; a study of the basic monographs, not 
of derivative sources; an adequate background in the physiology of human be- 
havior, including the other primates and the lower animals; field work, begin- 
ning in undergraduate concentration for honor students in the Junior year—in 
graduate school, at the first year—involving between one-fourth to one-third 
of the students’ time, and tied in to the area course, not merely to a course in 
field method; and, finally, training in the importance of securing accurate and 
objective data, as unbiased by the actions of the field man as possible, as the 
highest duty of every anthropologist. With such a program—with the weeding 
out of those who are unable to deal with people by ruthless exposure to field 
experience at the beginning of their student existence—one can foresee our 
making a start toward obtaining the kind of anthropologist for whom there is 
a very real demand. 
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Tue TRAINING OF THE CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGIST 


By MARGARET MEAD 


INCE Dr. Chapple has devoted his paper to the need for better anthro- 

pological training (and I fully endorse his statement of this need), I can 
eliminate repetition by building upon his outline of how anthropologists should 
be trained and devote my discussion to further details of training. In this dis- 
cussion, I shall use the word “ethnologist” to refer to anthropologists primarily 
interested in increasing exact descriptive knowledge of primitive peoples, 
including the integration of archeological and physical findings bearing upon 
problems of origin and diffusion, and not primarily concerned with the contri- 
butions his research will make to a theory of human behavior. I will apply 
the term “social anthropologist” —for which the term “cultural anthropolo- 
gist” could as properly be used in this particular interpretation—to those 
anthropologists who pursue the study of human behavior in either nonliterate 
or literate societies, within specified cultural contexts, with a primary interest 
in increasing our understanding of the processes of human behavior as a whole.! 

The inclusion of ethnologist and social anthropologist in one topic seems 
appropriate; I would strongly endorse Dr. Chapple’s insistence that in order 
to be a good social anthropologist one must first be well trained as an ethnolo- 
gist. And I would add that at present we have no way of training a student to 
become an ethnologist other than by sending him or her into the field under 
conditions that make it necessary to take complete responsibility for the study 
of the culture. For while co-operative teams, laboratory trips, and so forth, 
may provide such conditions, on the whole the best method to assure that a 
student who has had adequate graduate training, including both exposure to 
the literature and supervised field experience near home, will have adequate 
field experience is to send him into the field alone, with full responsibility for 
devising the appropriate applications of his graduate training to the culture 
of a particular people. One of the most important scientific skills of the anthro- 
pologist is the ability to deal with wholes, and this is a skill that is learned 
by having whole responsibility, even for a partial research on a culture about 
which a great deal has already been published. 

Adequate field experience does not necessarily require analyzing a whole 
culture, with grammar, social organization, musical instruments, basketry 
techniques, and ritual idiom, starting from the beginning, although this is 
undoubtedly incomparably the best training. The important thing is the ex- 
perience of being confronted, alone or with very few confreres who are at the 


1 Tam explicitly excluding from my use of the term “social anthropologist” here any reference 
to a differential emphasis on the importance of social structure, or the concept of culture, or on 
any current controversies between American and British anthropologists. 
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same level of inexperience, by the task of dealing with a whole culture in order 
to work out the solutions of one’s own field problem. Such field-work appren- 
ticeship is so essential that I believe anthropologists should insist upon it 
just as medical men insist upon an interneship before certifying a student as a 
full M.D. A social anthropologist, ideally, should also have made field trips 
to at least two different peoples. This is the most reliable way to acquire a 
permanent comparative experience that will prevent confusing a single primi- 
tive people with ‘“‘PRIMITIVE PEOPLE,”’ the occupational disease of the anthro- 
pologist who has had field experience with only one tribe, however long and 
intense that single experience—or perhaps proportionate to its length and 
intensity. 

Having given recognition to the crucial importance of field work, with full 
responsibility, among a nonliterate or at least non-Indo-European people, 
I shall devote the remainder of this discussion to questions of graduate train- 
ing not already discussed by Dr. Chapple. 

At the graduate level, students may be given a practical preview of th 
theoretical situation that will confront them in the field by working not only with 
the classical and modern monographs written by trained anthropologists 
after the whole culture had been grasped and assimilated, but also with poor 
and inadequate materials, with disconnected bits of folk tales and technology, 
with partial and undisciplined reports of travelers and missionaries. Such ma- 
terials provide an opportunity for developing the sorts of working hypotheses 
that are essential if the field worker is to come out with a rounded understand- 
ing of the culture he is studying. The very poverty and scantiness of the pub- 
lished materials with which students worked twenty-five years ago used to 
provide this training; today, the lamentable tendency to use secondary sources, 
combined with the much larger number of competent monographs, has reduced 
the student’s opportunity to reproduce, conceptually, the situation that will 
confront him in the field. 

A second anthropological skill that may be cultivated profitably in graduate 
school is training in the recognition of pattern, which is absolutely essential 
if the student is to give a coherent account of any culture and which becomes 
doubly necessary if his work is to include any treatment of cultural psycho- 
dynamics. Such training may be provided by supervised analysis of any body 
of cultural materials, by a comparative study of the premises underlying the 
advertising in Punch and The New Yorker, a comparative study of the themes 
of French and British contemporary films, or a detailed analysis of Army 
training manuals from two different cultures. However, I suggest that the best 
training an anthropology department can give in this field is in linguistics, 
giving the student the experience of working out the grammar of a language 
by interviewing living informants. Such experience, of course, should go hand 
in hand with lectures in comparative linguistics, so that the student will learn 
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the relationship between a steadily widening perspective of what may occur 
in a language and a precise observation of details from which he will have to 
construct a grammar of what does occur in a particular language. 

A third requirement should be the acquisition of a disciplined awareness of 
own cultural position. While courses in comparative ethnology help the student 
to take a cross-cultural and morally unbiased position in observing and report- 
ing the behavior of a people with a culture different from his own, nevertheless 
it is as a member of his own culture, as an individual with a particular mother 
tongue, that he explores the cultural behavior of others. Just as the psychiatrist 
who is to explore the intra-psychic processes in other individuals needs to take 
part in such an exploration of his own psychological processes before he can 
trust his own perceptions in the psychiatric situation, so the anthropologist 
needs to have brought into awareness his own idiosyncratic version of his cul- 
ture. If the teacher has as a definite goal the increase in such awareness, 
this can be promoted by judicious combinations of work on primitive culture 
and own culture, by practice in interviewing in which students serve as in- 
formants to fellow-students (especially to fellow-students of another national- 
ity), by set tasks in which students interview senior members of their families 
or analyze specific segments of their own social experience. If teacher and 
students accept the ethic that a cultural description must be acceptable not 
only to the anthropologist but also to members of the culture that is being 
described, then the increase in cultural awareness need not be traumatic or 
disturbing to the students, nor need it be accompanied by the type of destruc- 
tive inter-student comment that sometimes accompanies uncritical and partial 
use of class analysis through which an instructor or fellow-student is dismissed 
with the descriptive tag ‘“‘upper upper mobile downwards.” 

While a tull psychoanalysis is undoubtedly an important addition to the 
training of an anthropologist, psychoanalysts are only trained at present to 
analyze an individual with a definite non-professional need for analysis or an 
individual who intends to become an analyst. Personal analyses that are 
motivated simply by a desire for professional training are procedures much 
too aberrant to be recommended with any safety. Anthropologists who wish 
to increase their psychological insights but who, were they not anthropologists, 
would feel no desire to undergo psychoanalysis, can obtain somewhat com- 
parable types of insight by working with young children, among the insane, 
or on detailed (supervised) interpretation of clinical materials, especially 
projective tests. The aim of a cultural analysis is an increase in the type of 
awareness that can be discussed in groups of graduate students without any 
atmosphere of confession and without overloading the personal relationship 
between teacher and student. 

Finally, students ought to do enough kinds of observational work to enable 
them to form an estimate of their own strengths and weaknesses as observers. 
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This should include systematic comparison of the ability to hear when an 
informant talks with the ability to see when people are interacting; the results An In 
obtained in coordinating observations in several sensory modalities with the 
results of observations limited to one modality; or results obtained when 
hypotheses are made simultaneously with observation with the results obtained 
when a group of observations are made and then reviewed as a whole before U 
even working hypotheses are formed. The student should consider his capac- W 
ity to reproduce material accurately from memory and note the types of dis- 
tortion that are introduced into the recording by different degrees of participa- 
tion in a ceremony. For example, can a given individual record accurately 
after three hours spent kneeling in a closely packed mass of people, while his 
eyes are still inflamed by smoke, or is it better for him to kneel on one occasion 
and record out of smoke range on another? The student who is encouraged to 
explore and chart his individual skills will have an enormous advantage in 
selecting observational standpoints and methods of observation in the field. 
In summary, anthropological research can be classified as a clinical skill, 
depending upon the aptitudes, training, and experience of the individual 
anthropologist as much as, and perhaps more than, it does upon the adequate 
development of a body of guiding theory. Field work among a nonliterate or, 
at least, non-Indo-European people in their own locale is absolutely essential 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF SKAGIT INTRAGROUP CONFLICT DURING 
ACCULTURATION’ 


By JUNE McCORMICK COLLINS 


ITHIN a group of American Indians of the present day living in the 

Puget Sound region of Washington State, conspicuous outbursts of 
physical violence has been observed. Examples of such behavior which draw 
attention include a mother-in-law attempting to poison her daughter-in-law, 
a group of brothers killing their sister’s husband with an axe, a stepfather 
throwing a two-year old stepson out of a canoe in water over the boy’s head, 
a husband beating his wife until she sat in a pool of blood. These actions are 
severely condemned by elderly people who contrast them with preferred ways 
of behaving, with nonviolent responses of the old days. In support of what these 
old persons say, it does seem unlikely that family groups could have preserved 
their identity or that order could have been maintained in social relations if 
such murderous acts were freely permitted in the functioning society. 

As in certain other American Indian societies, physical attack rarely oc- 
curred; instead aggression was displayed in other ways. The Hopi, Navaho, 
and Saulteaux, for example, alike make little use of physical aggression. In 
Hopi society, according to Dorothy Eggan, “physical aggression is rigorously 
suppressed . . . but speaking of the individual Hopi there remained another 
form of aggression open to him, .. . with a tongue as poisoned as the poison 
arrow of a powaka (magic arrow) he carries on a constant guerilla warfare with 
his fellows.’ Hallowell, speaking of Saulteaux society, says “absence of overt 
aggression in face-to-face situations is an outstanding feature of interpersonal 
relations ... while in other nonliterate societies, unformalized or even for- 
malized modes of open aggression frequently are found, among the Saulteaux 
behavior of this kind is not sanctioned, even in the mildest form.’ Saulteaux 
society permits the individual use of sorcery and magic as well as gossip to 
give vent to aggression. Kluckhohn says that “‘a society like the Navaho musi 
have harsh sanctions against physical aggression.’ Instead of gossip and phys- 
ical attack, Kluckhohn suggests witchcraft is a “major Navaho instrument 
for dealing with aggression and anxieties.’ 

The peoples of Puget Sound in pre-White times, like these others, gave 
vent to aggression through malicious gossip and malevolent use of supernatural 
beings. When physical violence did take place at this earlier time, it was mainly 

1 This paper was given at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association, 
Toronto, in December, 1948. I wish to thank Fred Elkin, Robert Habenstein, and C. T. Pihlblad 
for their helpful criticisms of this manuscript. 

2 Eggan, 1949, p. 234. * Hallowell, 1949, p. 206. 

* Kluckhohn, 1944, p. 11. 5 Ibid., p. 62. 
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limited to aggressive acts by masters against slaves, in other words, acts 
against individuals who were outside of the network of kin relationships and 
belong to a different social class. In the recent past and at present, however, 
individuals who are related to one another and who are social equals inflict 
physical injury on one another. 

It is a central thesis of this paper that these acts are not committed at 
random but occur in relationships fraught with tensions in pre-White times. 
When the cases of physical assault are analyzed, it can be seen that those most 
often involved are persons related by marriage—husband and wife; brothers- 
in-law, mother-in-law and daughter-in-law; and step-parent and stepchild. 
It is true that these last are often related to one another by descent before 
they become also related by marriage. Even so, they do not give evidence of 
conflict with one another until the marriage takes place which puts them in 
the step-parent-stepchild relationship. Not only are the relatives who show 
this savage violence to one another related by marriage, but except for husband 
and wife, they tend to be relatives of the same sex.® 

Having listed the relationships in which violence most often occurs today, 
we will now look at the same relationships in pre-White society. The Indians 
of Puget Sound depended on hunting, fishing, and food gathering for their 
livelihood. Their social organization, in which we are especially interested 
here, was governed primarily, like that of other nonliterate, tribal societies, 
by kinship. No one had contact with any individual to whom he was not 
related by common descent or marriage. Residence in the same house, in that 
it permitted more frequent contact among certain relatives than others, was 
also important in ordering relations. The beginnings of a system of social classes 
were also present in the society, but we do not need to consider these here, 
since we are dealing with persons who are social equals. The Puget Sound group 
to which primary reference is made here is the Skagit who live in the northern 
part of the area. Evidence from other Puget Sound societies such as Swinonish, 
Puyallup, and Nisqually, indicate that similar processes may be operative 
among them. 

Members of Skagit society, like those described in other familial societies, 
felt more comfortable with those to whom they were related by common descent. 
The circle of people whom one trusted and did not suspect of malignant intent 
included only a limited number. Because patterned intermarriage among 
members of a group of villages had continued for generations, many of the 
persons to whom one was related by marriage were also relatives by common 
genesis and many of the latter were related in more than one way. Persons 
beyond the fifth degree of relationship were relegated to a category different 
from that of nearer relatives. The incest taboos did not prevent marriages be- 


6 These conflicts occurring among members of the same sex possibly involve jealousy of the 
linking person of the opposite sex, i.e., husband and brother for the wife’s affection; mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law for that of the son. See below in this context. 
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tween these persons as it did between people more closely related. Further, such 
distant relatives did not use the specific kinship terms of address that prevailed 
within the closer circle. The former called one another by a term, meaning 
“distant relative.”” Such persons knew that they were related but could not 
trace the relationship. The network of rights and obligations that prevailed 
among the kin within the fifth degree did not extend to persons beyond, so 
that many relatives by marriage, including husband and wife, were actually 
also genetically related in this distant fashion. For the purposes of this paper, 
the distinction between nearer and more distant relatives is essential. There- 
fore, the terms “close relatives’ and “extended family,” will be used for the 
members of the bilateral family to the fifth degree of each side and the term 
“distant relatives” for those beyond this group. 

In pre-White times and the period of White contact, even before familial 
controls had begun to disintegrate, tensions in interpersonal relations were 
expected between persons who were dis/ant relalives and yet thrown into close 
contact with one another for extended periods of time. Difficulties were an- 
ticipated among these distant relatives as the normal course of affairs. Folk- 
tales indicate the existence of these tensions. Further, the pronounced emphasis 
on behaving properly toward in-laws would indicate, as in the case of other 
such admonitions, that there was need for them. 

Two suggestions may be advanced in explanation of the existence of these 
tensions, although their presence is not fully understood. Rivalry between the 
members of the affinal system, on the one hand, and the consanguine system, 
on the other hand, for the affection and loyalty of the individual who links the 
two systems, possibly plays a part. One example already cited is that of rivalry 
between a man and the brothers of his wife for her allegiance. The demands, 
then, of affinal and consanguine relatives upon the same individual may con- 
tribute to the conflict between members of the two groups. A second source of 
friction has its locus in the religious life. 

Guardian spirits in this society are said to be acquired through the efforts 
of the individual by fasting in seclusion. Despite this emphasis on individual 
exertion, guardian spirits are nevertheless linked to families. Shortly before 
a man dies, his spirits leave him. They then, as the phrasing is, “hang around”’ 
the closest consanguine relatives of the dead owner—his brothers and sisters, 
children, nephews, and nieces. Whether or not any one individual among these 
relatives will become the owner of the spirit depends, in theory, upon the effort 
he makes.’ These spirits are exceedingly powerful beings, both in benevolent 
and malevolent capacities. They will not injure their owner as long as he 
treats them properly but they may injure anyone outside the family. People 


7 In actual practice, the group of persons, say, several siblings, who are eligible for the spirits 
of a recently dead parent will often consult together about which of them is to sponsor the cere- 
mony of validation and so be publicly acknowledged as the owner of the spirit. 
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do not talk freely about their spirits to distant or affinal relatives. Any refer- 
ence in speech is indirect and usually regarded as both boastful and threaten- 
ing. Even husband and wife do not share confidences in this matter, and both 
husbands and wives have privately expressed fear of their spouses’ spirits. Once 
a husband was heard smugly boasting to his wife that he had guessed the 
identity of her spirit. He did not state what he thought it was and she did 
not question him about his guess. This is about the extent of discussion of 
guardian spirits between members of different families. The presence of an 
in-law in this society usually means the presence also of his alien, dangerous 
spirits, who may injure members of the family he is visiting. 

In pre-White times, then, tension points existed at the in-law junctures, 
but were not relieved by physical aggression or verbal battles between these 
persons. Powerful pressures were exerted in the usual operation of the social 
organization to prevent ruptures at these points and minimize open display 
of friction. The approved ways of behaving, sanctioned by myth, folktale, 
and direct exhortation stressed the value of treating one’s in-laws like one’s 
own relatives of the same sex, generation, and degree of removal. For example, 
a young woman was advised to treat her mother-in-law like her mother, her 
father-in-law like her father, and so on. 

These recommendations by themselves are not sufficient to prevent open 
conflict. That prevention of open conflict requires more than recommenda- 
tions is shown by what has happened at the present time. The pre-White 
practices of relating myths, folktales, and giving exhortations continue in 
families today where physical violence is encountereed. In addition to this 
rationale, social relations in the pre-White society were organized in such 
a way as to force the semblance of conformity. 

One of the great deterrents to violence was the composite household. In 
pre-White times, the. winter houses held fifty or sixty persons. There were no 
partitions or rooms in these, se that the activities of one couple and their 
children could readily be observed by the others. The realization that many 
other people were present and observant restrained individuals from undisci- 
plined behavior. Most of the scenes of injury take place today in houses con- 
taining only a few persons. 

The presence of sheer numbers in the pre-White household was not the 
only reason why it was effective in maintaining peaceful relations. The identity 
of the individuals, as well as their number, was also important. The core of the 
household was a group of brothers, the oldest of whom was in a position of 
authority over the others. He had the right to command, admonish, and direct 
the behavior of the younger ones. He could exert his authority to prevent 
physical violence. Respect and deference is still felt for older siblings today, 
but their restraining presence is less likely to be influential because of the break- 
down in marriage patterns. In the old days, marriage arrangements usually 
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meant that the new spouse entering a household might very well have con- 
sanguine relatives already present there. The new spouse was often, but not 
always, the wife, since residence was at the choice of the husband, who most 
frequently selected his father’s household rather than his wife’s home. This 
meant that the wife, going into the household of her husband would probably 
find there, if not a sister, then cousins or aunts who had earlier married into the 
family. That these relatives acted as a check on socially disapproved behavior 
is shown by an anecdote of a woman who married into a village at some dis- 
tance from her home, where two of her mother’s sisters were already living. 
They felt that her husband and his mother were unfairly treating their niece 
by making her do all the less desirable work such as cleaning the fish. Through 
their persuasions addressed to her parents and with their consent, she left 
her husband and returned to her home.® Further, these interlocking marriage 
patterns—using brother-and-sister exchange, a favorite one, as an example 
meant that if A injured his wife, her brother B could in retaliation injure his 
wife, A’s sister. 

The exchange of property carried on at the time of marriage and afterwards 
between the wife’s family and that of her husband was another deterrent to 
injury of the spouse. These exchanges were difficult to terminate to the satis- 
faction of both parties, and bad blood between them often resulted. Old 
people say that such considerations were important in maintaining at least 
the appearance of amicable relations between husband and wife. If a woman 
had been mistreated by her husband and left him with her parents’ consent, 
her family would not return any of the property given them by her husband’s 
family at her marriage. 

Not only were the gift exchanges but also the food-getting visits dis- 
rupted when a marriage was broken. One of the advantages of marriage for 
the two sets of in-laws lay in their privilege of visiting one another. These visits 
had economic significance because they could be and were frequently conducted 
at times of the year when special foods were obtainable at sites owned by the 
other household. If a woman’s family lived at a location where the spring 
salmon ran especially well, she and her husband would go to visit them and 
fish with them during the run. The advantage of such visits, which were al- 
ways reciprocal, would be lost if the marriage linking together the two sets of 
relatives were dissolved. 

The functions served by this system of reciprocity existing between two 
sets of in-laws minimized forceful expression of discord not only between hus- 
band and wife but among brothers-in-law and between mothers-in-law and 
daughters-in-law. 

That step-parents, given the opportunity, would injure stepchildren, was 
regarded as the expected order of events, unless social controls operated to 


8 Collins, ms. 
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prevent them.® The kinship system in ordinary operation provided these con- 
trols. At the death of the parent, his siblings, led by the eldest, assumed the 
parental obligations. The following case illustrates the way these avuncular 
responsibilities were executed. This event occurred in the early years of the 
last century, shortly after the first smallpox epidemic had decimated several 
villages near the coast. All the members of an extended family, except for one 
young woman and her son, were dead. Her husband also died, leaving her a 
widow with this son, later named John Williams by the Whites. With no living 
relatives to arrange a proper remarriage for her and with none of her husband’s 
family present to stop her, since she was in her parents’ village, she selected a 
new husband herself. Without consulting her first husband’s relatives, she 
went to live with this man, taking her son with her. When her dead husband’s 
oldest brother heard what she had done, he called a family council and said 
to the others, “Our nephew is sitting in the ashes,” meaning that the child was 
forced by his stepfather to sleep near the hearth instead of on the bed-platform. 
The family agreed to rescue the child and sent out a party which entered the 
house by night and seized the child and his mother. The two were brought back 
to the father’s village, and the woman given in marriage to an uncle of the 
dead husband. 

For our purposes, this story illustrates the point that even without actual 
evidence of mistreatment, step-parents are assumed to be cruel toward step- 
children. The fact that members of the household in which the wife was living 
did not make any resistance is also evidence of the general recognition of the 
right of the uncle to remove his nephew from possible neglect or harm. The 
most common method of insuring the stepchild against the possible malevolence 
of the step-parent was simply that of removing him, not only from the im- 
mediate family unit of the step-parent within the household, but even from 
the house and village as well. An aunt or uncle might actually take the child 
to rear or, as in the case above, arrange that he be placed in a family setting 
where he would receive good care. 

The first conclusion to be drawn from this discussion of pre-White times 
is that only certain kinship relationships were conceived to produce bad feelings 
between the parties to them. Second, a rationale was present to discourage 
these persons from conflict. In the third place, the social system operated so 
as to prevent opportunities for aggression or to check the display of it between 
these relatives. This being the case, we may now proceed to trace the changes 
which brought on the breakdown of these controls. 

It has already been pointed out that the rationale for kindly feeling and 
behavior in these conflict relationships remained virtually unchanged during 
the White contact period up to the present time. Even young persons today 


® Children orphaned by the death of one or both parents were numerous in the society. 
Lack of medical knowledge and hazards of existence in a hunting-fishing-gathering society were 
possibly responsible for a high death rate. 
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know that they are supposed to follow these formal rules with the potentially 
troublesome relatives. However, they have already become aware of the dis- 
crepancy between belief and practice, if not at their own expense, then in the 
experiences of others. 

All the features of the changing way of life which removed the individual 
from the observance of others, facilitated his indulgence in socially disapproved 
behavior. The composite household, it has been shown, contained many in- 
dividuals who, although for somewhat different reasons, united in their dis- 
approval of acts of physical aggression between persons in the dangerous 
category. Acceptance of the White pattern of residence, in which only parents 
and children live under the same roof, has meant that the number and variety 
of relatives in one household has grown much smaller. Most of the Skagit 
now live in small family units, this practice being encouraged by workers 
within the Indian Service. The effect of the small households has meant in 
particular that older relatives have been removed as restraining influences from 
the household. It does not seem likely, for example, that the physical abuse of 
wife by husband, now encountered, would have been permitted in the pre- 
White household. Thus in one case, a couple were living in a separate house 
near but not within hearing distance of the home occupied by the father and 
stepmother of the wife. One evening her husband, intoxicated, began to beat 
her severely. A relative, visiting the father’s home, went out for a walk in the 
evening, and so heard the wife’s screams. He immediately returned and told 
her father, who then went over to his daughter’s home and by using physical 
force stopped the husband. The case of the wife, mentioned earlier, who, living 
alone with her husband, was found with serious internal injuries, sitting in a 
pool of blood in the morning, isanother example. These injuries had been inflicted 
by her husband, and presumably would not have been permitted in the large 
composite household. As other instances of this violence, a stepmother beat 
her stepdaughters with heavy sticks of firewood and combed their hair so 
tightly that their ears cracked and bled. These episodes took place when the 
stepmother and the children were alone in the house during the day, the 
stepfather having gone to work. 

Older persons lament this loss of kinship control. They point out that the 
presence of the Whites, and of their towns and cities, makes the maintenance 
of authority by elders difficult. Even when the interlocking patterns of mar- 
riage continue, any given individual can escape from the consequences of mis- 
behavior toward a spouse by moving to a town or city and breaking off all 
communication with his disapproving relatives. Some marriages too, no longer 
take place, according to the old set of obligations, these being contracted by 
persons who meet one another at Indian school or at religious ceremonies, 
where Indians come together from much more widely separated and culturally 
disparate groups than formerly had the occasion to meet. 


A woman who marries into such a distant group may be greeted with hostil- 
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ity, because she has displaced the person whom her husband was expected to 
marry, in terms of the reciprocal set of marriage relations already established 
for his family. One Skagit woman who married a Nootka living on Vancouver 
Island, a group outside of the range of villages with whom her family interwed, 
encountered such resentment. She thought that an attempt had been made 
by her mother-in-law to poison her, and another to harm her through conta- 
gious magic. When her husband abused her, no one was present in the area to 
protect her, and she felt that his relatives encouraged strife between them. 
It is not surprising that the marriage disintegrated after a few years. A Skagit 
man who disregarded his marital obligations and, on the death of his wife, took 
a woman who was from a British Columbia group with whom no marriages 
had previously been contracted, found that his wife was virtually ostracized 
by the other Skagit. He did not attempt physical violence, but in the event 
of conflict, it seems unlikely that she would receive support from the members 
of his group. 

The action validating marriage has also altered with possible accompanying 
changes in desirability of preserving marriages. Marriage may take place in a 
ceremony conducted by a minister of a White church or in a civil ceremony, 
and may also occur at the joint decision of the parties to live together. In 
any case, it is less likely today to involve the exchange of property between 
the families of the husband and the wife, which removes one of the incentives 
to the continuation of the marriage. Formal divorces are not usually obtained 
when marriages are dissolved, so that the expense of a divorce is not a deter- 
rent. It is apparent that White sanction of a legal or religious kind does not 
seem to have the effect of the old exchange of property as a factor in maintain- 
ing marriages. 

Not only exchange of property, but reciprocity in general between affinal 
relatives is less important at present than under aboriginal conditions. The 
occasional visits that took place when wild animals or plants are available 
still often occur, but they are no longer economically essential, since families 
can now maintain their food supply without depending on such visits. Possibly 
because of this fact, the attitude is emerging that the visits of relatives by 
marriage are burdensome. People say that sometimes they are not made so 
welcome as formerly. Thus considerations of losing these visiting rights are 
probably no longer as weighty as they once were in preserving marriages. 

Stepchildren, as has been pointed out, are often mistreated by step-parents 
under present-day conditions. The several explanations for change in other 
relationships already discussed apply here as well. The diminishing size of the 
household means that the stepchild more often than not lives in a dwelling 
inhabited only by his parent, step-parent, and siblings. His step-parent has 
ready access to him and need not fear the disapproval of a large body of his 
relatives. His surviving parent may hesitate to have the child placed in another 
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house, because then he would rarely have the opportunity to see him, and the 
advantage of having the child living in the same house but within another 
family unit is consequently lost in the reduced household of today. 

The child, moreover, can no longer depend upon the protection of his dead 
parent’s brothers and sisters, who in some cases, do not seem to take their 
responsibilities as seriously as they once did. If they do wish to take action 
removing the child from the step-parent’s sphere, they no longer can rely on the 
support of social sanctions. Force could not be employed successfully as in 
the case described earlier, for White police and the courts would be likely to 
punish such action. The grandparents’ home still offers a refuge in some cases, 
but the placement of a child with them, as with the aunt or uncle, is more 
dependent on the individual choice of the living parent and no longer rests on 
the decision of a large body of kin. 

In conclusion, then, display of physical aggression and other abuse among 
relatives living in Skagit society today tends to occur in those relationships 
traditionally regarded as potentially troublesome. That overt conflict now 
takes place results from the breakdown in the social organization. This process 
may be described more specifically in terms of the following changes: the possi- 
bility of complete withdrawal to a White community and so complete removal 
from social control; reduction of household size carrying with it partial re- 
moval from social control; loss of the economic value of marriage to the sets of 
connected relatives; decrease in acceptance of responsibility by aunts and uncles 
for orphaned nephews and nieces; and possibility of intervention by White 
authorities to prevent forcible removal of stepchildren from the hands of a 
step-parent. The rationale for avoidance of overt conflict in these conflict 
relationships still exists, but the social mechanisms supporting it no longer 
operate adequately. 
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Factors INVOLVED IN THE ABANDONMENT OF CERTAIN 
PERIPHERAL SOUTHWESTERN SETTLEMENTS 


By J. CHARLES KELLEY 
INTRODUCTION 


RCHEOLOGICAL research in the Southwest has revealed that numer- 
ous villages and areas were abandoned at one time or other by their in- 
habitants. The great cliff dwellings of the Mesa Verde and the multistoried 
villages of the Chaco Canyon are examples of such deserted communities.' 
Anthropologists have suggested a number of factors that may have been re- 
sponsible for such large scale shifts in population. 
The pressure of aggressive, nomadic tribes, principally the Athapascan 
Navajo and Apache;? fluctuations in climate; erosion of fields arising from 


1 Both of these deserted communities belong to the San Juan branch of the Anasazi culture. 
The Mesa Verde ruins are located in southwestern Colorado and the Chaco Canyon ruins in north 
western New Mexico. Most of the puebloan sites of the Chaco Canyon were deserted by A.p. 1150, 
and sites throughout the San Juan were largely abandoned by a.p. 1300. Thus in the Chaco Can- 
yon the pueblo of Chetro Ket] was abandoned sometime after A.p. 1119, Kin Biniola shortly after 
A.D. 1124, and Pueblo Bonito about a.p. 1130. Elsewhere in the San Juan, the Mesa Verde “Cliff 
Palace” was abandoned after 1273, and in the Tsegi Canyon the pueblo of Betatakin was aban 
doned after A.D. 1277 and Kiet Siel after A.p. 1286. These dates are all derived from dendrochrono 
logical studies. The dates quoted have been taken from Appendix I, McGregor, 1941. A recent 
summary of the San Juan culture and the time of its abandonment can be found in Reed, 1946, 
pp. 295-305. 

2 This was one of the earliest theories advanced to account for the abandonment of the large 
southwestern ruins of the classic period. As late as 1930, Roberts listed this as the principal cause 
for the abandonment of Classic Pueblo sites. Roberts and other workers who at one time espoused 
this theory noted that the small isolated settlements of Developmental] Pueblo times united into 
large populous centrally located settlements and that these were often located in highly defensible 
locations. Since at the end of this period the same pueblos were the ones abandoned it was a logical 
step to assume that the towns finally succumbed to the pressure of the nomads (1930, p. 5). Morris, 
however, after carefully considering the question of warfare in pueblo culture concluded that 
there was little evidence of widespread violence by nomadic tribes against the pueblos. In his 
opinion, such evidences of warfare as were found, including the burning of rooms and buildings, 
was probably to be attributed to warfare between individual pueblos rather than between pueblos 
and nomads (1939, pp. 41-42). Bryan has aptly summarized the situation. “Many great villages 
of the San Juan area were deserted, and excavation has shown that the desertion was on the 
whole orderly. Rooms were systematically cleaned of easily movable goods. In places, groups 
of pots or other obvious caches were carefully brought together and then apparently deserted. 
The last inhabitants were not found as abandoned skeletons in tumbledown ruins. Neatness 
and order prevailed up to the last moment. There is no evidence of a wasting of the population 
by starvation or disease” (1941, p. 238). 

3 The climatic theory apparently was first proposed by Huntington in 1914 (pp. 33-34) and 
supported by Gregory in 1917 (pp. 131-132). Since Gregory’s time a number of workers have ac 
cepted climatic change as of importance in connection with other causes in the southwest. How- 
ever, many recent workers have tended to minimize climatic change as the cause of abandonment. 
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over-utilization of marginal lands;* epidemic disease, caused by crowded con- 
ditions and lack of hygiene in the aboriginal villages,5 and, finally, internal 
6 


dissension and civil wars,® have all been suggested as probable causes for the 


abandonment of puebloan communities. 

On the southern periphery of the Southwest, in western Texas and north- 
eastern Mexico, a rather rapid expansion of puebloan culture occurred toward 
the end of the first millennium, A.p.’ By A.p. 1400 this expansion had come toa 
culmination, and almost overnight most of the newly established farming 
villages were abandoned.* In the region of La Junta de los Rios, the junction 
of the Rio Conchos of Chihuahua and the Rio Grande, some of these towns 
survived, and their history subsequent to 1581 is amply documented.’ Exam- 


* I am unable to find any specific published statement of this theory. The nearest that I can 
find are Hawley’s comments on the importance of progressive deforestation of the Chaco region 
consequent upon the building of the large pueblos and the use of forest products for building ma 
terial and firewood (1934, pp. 78-80). However, I have heard this view expressed on many occa 
sions in informal professional discussions 

5 Epidemic disease as an explanation for the abandonment of the southwestern towns was 
proposed by Colton in 1936 (pp. 337-343). This theory was quickly shown to be inadequate how 
ever. Bryan (1941, p. 239) and Brew (1946, p. 299) have discussed this hypothesis and noted nu 
merous objections to its accceptance. 

* This suggestion was made by several of the earlier workers in the Southwest. Recently, it 
has been proposed in reinforced form by Titiev (1944, pp. 96-99). Titiev points out that pueblo 
social organization developed in and was adapted to small societies living in small towns. When 
these smaller units came together to form large pueblos there was no common organization ca- 
pable of maintaining a large population in a unitary village organization. Consequently, disputes 
developed between the various units, perhaps actual feuding, and the small units each went their 
own way to found new and smaller towns, deserting the original large pueblo. This explanation has 
been accepted enthusiastically by the authors of a recent textbook on North American archeol 
ogy (Martin, Quimby, and Collier, 1947, pp. 146-149). It should be noted that in almost every 
instance the authors of the various theories believe that the cause which they suggest for the 
abandonment was only a major cause. Practically all of them believe that other factors were in 
volved. Specifically, there have been certain very promising combinations of the various suggested 
factors. Thus, Martin accepts nomadic pressure as the cause of the abandoment of the great towns 
of the Chaco Canyon about A.p. 1150, but believes that drought conditions in the late thirteenth 
century brought about the general abandonment of the San Juan region (1939, pp. 465-467) 
Bryan, in a series of papers beginning about 1925, proposed that a combination of the effects of 
drought and of channel erosion resulting from drought, supplies the explanation for the abandon 
ment of the San Juan (1941). This view has been accepted by Brew (1946, pp. 299-301), Reed 
(1946, p. 303), Hack (1942, pp. 76-80), and many other workers. As early as 1934 Fisher had sug 
gested such a composite explanation for the abandonment of the Chaco Canyon ruins (Fisher, 
1934). 

7 For a concise statement of this puebloan expansion into northern Mexico see Brand (1935, 
pp. 287-305) and for a similar statement of the expansion down the Rio Grande and into western 
Texas see Kelley (1949, pp. 89-114) 

8 Brand, 1935, Kelley, 1949a. 

® Kelley, 1949a. Also see Kelley, Campbell, and Lehmer (1940, pp. 22, 31-38, and 39-41 
Two manuscripts awaiting publication contain a full summary of both the documentary and 
archeological materials for this region (“The Historic Pueblos of La Junta,” and “Patarabueye 
and Jumano Relations at La Junta de Los Rios,” by J. Charles Kelley 
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ination of the archeological, historical, and ecological evidence reveals an in- 
terplay of factors in these events that contributes not only to a better under- 
standing of the events of Southwestern cultural history described but also of 
the dynamics of certain cultural phenomena in general. This paper is an at- 
tempt to describe the settlement and abandonment of this southern periphery 
of the Southwest, specifically the Rio Grande Valley from the vicinity of Mesil- 
la, New Mexico, to the head of the Cafion Colorado below Redford, Texas, 
together with the adjacent lower drainage of the Rio Conchos, and to discuss 
the various factors involved. 


INITIAL SETTLEMENT AND ABANDONMENT OF THE SOUTHERN 
RIO GRANDE BY AGRICULTURISTS, a.p. 1000 TO 1400 

The Rio Grande, from southern New Mexico to the Big Bend Region of 
Texas, occupies a narrow, alluvial valley restricted on both sides by mountain 
ranges or barren gravel pediments and terraces. Stretches of open valley land 
up to five miles in width and tens of miles in length alternate with gorges or 
canyons throughout this stretch of the river. Aside from the Rio Conchos, no 
large tributaries enter the Rio Grande in this section, and most of the small 
tributaries are ephemeral streams with steep gradients and narrow valleys or 
gorges. The valley alluvium is sandy and uncompacted, and in the wider 
valleys the course of the river channel changes often, leaving many sloughs 
and marshy areas after the periodic floods. 

Climatically, this region is arid. In Thornthwaite’s classification the cli- 
mate of the La Junta region is listed as EB’d (Arid, Mesothermal, Precipita- 
tion Deficient).’° Russell has classified the region climatically as BWhw (Hot 
Desert, Dry Winters) and has pointed out that the region, although included 
in his Dry Climates, has a frequency of 10 desert years out of every 20 years." 
The region, therefore, cannot support agriculture except through temporal 
or riverine irrigation,” or as at present, by river diversion irrigation.” 


10 Thornthwaite, 1931. 

" Russell, 1932. 

'® Temporal fields are fields located at the point where the run-off of an ephemeral stream or 
wash spreads out over the alluvial flats near its mouth or at some point in its course. Such fields 
are, therefore, naturally irrigated at times of maximum run-off, usually following periodic rains. 
Riverine irrigation refers to the use of fields located on the flood plains of through-flowing streams 
which are naturally irrigated on the occasion of each flood when high water spreads out over the 
lowlands. This is a convenient and apt classification for two of the principal primitive methods of 
irrigation agriculture. 

8 Today, along the section of the Rio Grande in question, each smal] community has its own 
river diversion system. A small brush and rock dam, usually only a wing dam, is constructed sev- 
eral miles above the farm lands of the village. This creates a pool from which a ditch is cut through 
the bank and carried down the river following the river course but slowly increasing its height 
above the river, maintaining only sufficient gradient to allow the water to flow. Eventually the 
ditch approaches the cultivated lowlands and the water is then diverted to the fields. Most of the 
river diversion systems of this region date back to the middle nineteenth century, although some 
of them are as old as the beginnings of Spanish colonization in the late eighteenth century 
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It should be noted that the Rio Conchos, the valley of which can be de- 
scribed in more or less the same terms as that of the Rio Grande, is by far the 
larger of the two streams at their junction. Above La Junta, the Rio Grande is 
often dry, and the average annual run-off is very low. Thus, in the period of 
1900-1913, prior to the establishment of Elephant Butte Reservoir above E] 
Paso, the gauging station on the Rio Grande just above the mouth of the Rio 
Conchos showed an average annual run-off of 645,246 acre feet. In the same 
period the station just below the mouth of the Rio Conchos showed an annual 
run-off for the period of 2,045,769 acre feet, over three times the run-off above 
the junction!“ 

The vegetation of the valley itself is made up principally of willow, mes- 
quite, various shrubs and grasses, while on the nearby terraces greasewood, 
ocatilla, prickly pear and various other desert plants flourish. There are also 
occasional groves of cottonwood along the river, and in the higher nearby moun- 
tain ranges cedar, pine and oak groves are found.” 

At the time that puebloan culture began to spread into this region two other 
cultures are known to have been there. The Chisos Focus represents the ter- 
minal occupation of the region by an old established and relatively primitive 
food-gathering culture akin to the southwestern Basketmakers.* Occupying 
much the same area, but apparently representing a different people and culture 
was the Livermore Focus. This culture probably wasa relatively recent intrusion 
into the area by a Plains hunting people on a non-pottery and non-agricultural 
level.” 

The initial occupation of the Rio Grande Valley in this area by agricul- 
turists occurred at the extreme north in the vincinity of Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, and is termed the Mesilla Phase.'* The Mesilla Phase, as identified 
and described by Lehmer, was a sedentary culture of mixed Anasazi and Mo- 
gollon origins, although termed here puebloan. Lehmer believed that it also 
included elements derived from an earlier food-gathering culture in the region. 
Characteristic of the phase were pithouse villages with pottery, stone, shell 
and bone artifacts of Southwestern types. The house types represented, to- 
gether with such pottery types as E] Paso Brown, Mimbres Black-on-white, 
San Francisco Red, Mimbres Corrugated and Alma Plain date the period of 
occupation at c. A.D. 900 to 1100. 

The exact geographical range of the Mesilla Phase is not known, but during 
its existence there was constant expansion southward down the Rio Grande. In 
the Las Cruces-El] Paso region the Mesilla Phase was succeeded by the short- 


44 Follansbee and Dean, 1915. 

% Brand, 1937. 

16 See Kelley, Campbell and Lehmer, 1940, pp. 27-30 for a summary of the known data re- 
garding the Chisos Focus. 

17 Ibid., p. 30. 

18 Lehmer, 1948. 
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lived and transitional Dona Ana Phase, dated c. A.p. 1100 to 1200. By the end 
of the Dona Ana Phase, which appears to have been an evolution in situ of 
the antecedent culture, agricultural villages related in culture to both phases 
had been established along the Rio Grande as far as the head of El] Cajon, a 
canyon barrier located about 145 miles down the Rio Grande from El! Paso.'® 
At about the same time, to the west in Chihuahua, wide-spread village sites 
appeared which show direct relationship with the Mogollon culture to the 
north.” This Chihuahua culture was the first of a series of puebloan type cul- 
tures to appear in the northwestern part of the state, paralleling the develop- 
ments along the Rio Grande. 

Although some puebloan villages may have been established along the 
Rio Grande below El Cajon as early as A.p. 1100 full settlement of this area 
did not take place before c. A.D. 1200 to 1400. By the latter date sites of 
puebloan affiliation were distributed along the Rio Grande from the old 
Mesilla hearthland some 300 miles to the southeast to the Cafion Colorado. 
During this same period of expansion, farming villages carrying a similar 
cultural tradition were likewise established for at least 40 miles to the southwest 
up the Rio Conchos and a similar distance to the northeast up Alamito Creek.” 
In the northern part of the area this late development was known as the E] 
Paso Phase and had a strong Anasazi flavor, with multi-roomed adobe surface 
houses and many types of Anasazi pottery.” South of El Cajon in the La Junta 
region, the puebloan culture of c. 1200 to 1400 took on a local cast and is known 
as the La Junta focus of the Bravo Valley Aspect.” To the northwest the Chi- 
huahua Culture also reached its greatest areal extent during this period. 

The nature of this rather amazing, sudden expansion of puebloan culture 
down the Rio Grande is not clear. The similarity of pottery types and other 
artifact styles throughout the area might seem to indicate acual population 
expansion or migration. On the other hand, it should be noted that there were 
many local peculiarities and that the stone industry of the La Junta Focus 

‘9 This distribution was established by the writer in a reconnaissance of this section of the Rio 
Grande in the summer of 1948. The southern limit of cultures affiliated with the Dona Ana phase 
was defined as the limit of distribution of E] Paso Polychrome in association with ceramic wares 
of the Chihuahua and Mimbres complexes. 

20 Sayles, 1936. 

21 This distribution along the Rio Grande, Rio Conchos and its tributaries was established by 
the writer through archeological reconnaissance carried on in the summers of 1948 and 1949. 
See Kelley, 1949a. The Peabody Museum-Sul Ross Expedition in 1938 excavated a site occupied 
during this period of expansion on Alamito Creek near Casa Piedra, Texas. See Kelley, Campbell, 
and Lehmer, 1940, pp. 73-81. 

2 Lehmer, 1948. 

*3 Kelley, Campbell, and Lehmer, 1940, pp. 31-33. In the field, the northern boundary of the 
La Junta Focus of the Bravo Valley Aspect was defined as the terminal range of the distribution 
of end-notched stone pebbles and other stone artifacts characteristic of the Bravo Valley Aspect 
in company with the El Paso Polychrome and Chihuahua Polychrome ceramic complexes. 
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especially suggests in part an origin in the older Livermore Focus and possibly 
in the Chisos Focus as well. This might indicate that concepts of farming, 
village life and perhaps other traits, were diffused down the river into existing 
populations and that pottery and actual agricultural products, at least, were 
traded to the same peoples. But whether by diffusion or by migration, the 
new way of life was well established throughout the area in question by A.D. 
1400. 

The cause of this sudden expansion is likewise uncertain. Throughout the 
Southwest this was a general time of unrest and movement of populations, 
perhaps in part attributable to unfavorable fluctuations in climate. On the 
other hand there is certain geological evidence to the effect that the sudden 
expansion of an agricultural way of life in the south may have been made 
possible, if not caused, by a temporary change to climatic conditions more 
favorable for farming. Studies of the valley alluvium of Trans-Pecos Texas 
have indicated the presence of three separate formations in the valley fills 
of this region.* These three formations are thought to represent periods of 
relative moisture and are separated by disconformities believed to be indica- 
tive of times of relative aridity. 

During an archeological reconnaissance of this section of the Rio Grande in 
1948, it was observed that all of the sites here described appeared to be eroding 
from the uppermost and latest of these three beds, the Kokernot Formation. 
This would seem to indicate that the period in question was indeed a favorable 
climatic cycle for the expansion of a farming economy. Furthermore, the 
location of some of the sites of the period 1200 to 1400 indicates that the oc- 
cupants were supported largely through temporal farming and that their fields 
were watered entirely by the rain-fall and run-off of a very small water-shed 
area.” Temporal farming at these sites is patently impossible under present 
day climatic conditions. 

Between 1100 and 1400 the farming cultures along the Rio Grande, as 
well as in northwestern Chihuahua, reached their greatest areal extent. Shortly 

*4 It is known from tree ring studies that a great drought occurred throughout the American 
southwest in the last three decades of the 13th century. Certainly many of the group movements 
of the times originated at about this same period, and must have been caused, at least in part, by 
the adverse environmental conditions of the period. 

% Albritton and Bryan, 1939, pp. 1423-1474. 

*6 During the reconnaissance of 1948 a number of fair sized village ruins were found along the 
Rio Grande some 10 miles above Candelaria, Texas. Each of these ruins was located at the point 
where a small valley formed by an ephemeral stream flowing from a nearby mountain slope inter- 
sected the Rio Grande valley. The area of these valleys did not exceed a few acres and the size of 
the water shed that furnished run-off for the streams that watered the fields was likewise quite 
small in each instance. The Rio Grande valley at this point was quite narrow and an adequate 
area of fields could not have been maintained by riverine irrigation. Only during times of relative 


moisture could villages of this size have been supported by farming dependent upon the run-off 
of such a small water shed. 
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after 1400 almost all of these puebloan villages had been abandoned in both 
areas. Excavation to date has not been really adequate to explain the causes 
of this sudden abandonment of the area by agriculturists. It should be noted 
that only in the immediate vicinity of La Junta on both rivers did farming 
villages and the general cultural pattern survive this general disaster. Even 
here the number of puebloan sites was reduced in number, and marked changes 
occurred in the culture. 

Brand has suggested that the appearance of the first Athapascan raiders 
in northern Mexico at this time brought about the downfall of the Chihuahua 
Culture.*’ A similar explanation, therefore, might apply to the Rio Grande 
area. Indeed, there is some evidence for such an explanation. Certainly, the 
Athapascans must have begun to move into the region at about this time. At 
La Junta itself the new farming culture of the surviving villages, the Concep- 
cién Focus of the Bravo Valley Aspect, has some new traits suggestive of 
Plains and perhaps Athapascan origin.** Furthermore, the beginning of the 
historic period at La Junta in 1581 found many nomads of Plains affiliation, 
specifically the Jumano and Cibolo groups, occupying the Trans-Pecos season- 
ally and engaging in trade and political relations with the puebloans of La 
Junta. It has even been suggested that the Jumano themselves were the first 
of the Athapascan invaders of the region. It must be pointed out, however, 
that in the historic period these Plains Jumano were not ruthless enemies of 
the La Junta puebloans but rather their ciose friends and allies. 

But if climatic factors can be accepted as explaining the expansion of 
puebloans down the Rio Grande, perhaps the same factors can be invoked to 
explain the abandonment of the area by agriculturists. It has been noted that 
the puebloan sites concerned appear to have been occupied while the Kokernot 
Formation was being deposited. It should also be noted that little, if any, 
further deposition of this formation occurred after the abandonment of the 
pueblo sites in question.*® The coincidence of abandonment with the cessation 
of deposition of valley alluvium is strong evidence for identifying an unfavora- 
ble alteration in climatic conditions, probably a slight decrease in the average 
annual rainfall, as the principal factor involved. Examination of the distribu- 
tional evidence reinforces this point. It will be recalled that the Rio Conchos 
today carries more than twice the run-off of the Rio Grande. It is probably 
much more than coincidence that the only farming villages to survive the 
general debacle were those already in existence at or below the point where the 
two streams join; that is, the place of maximum water supply available for 
their farms. 


27 Brand, 1935, p. 305. 

*8 Kelley, 1939, pp. 221-234. 

29 Tt should be emphasized, however, that these observations were made only on natural ex- 
posures of the geology and archaeology of the sites in question. No actual excavations have been 
made in these sites. 
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Other ecological factors, however, may have been involved, either together 
with climatic change or separately. Thus, the spread into the new area may 
have resulted from a change to slightly better conditions of rainfall, but con- 
sequent over-utilization of the marginal farm lands may have caused intensive 
channel erosion, thereby not only causing abandonment of the villages, but 
also terminating deposition on the alluvial flats where the fields were located. 
Channeling of the Rio Grande itself, perhaps arising out of climatic changes 
of an earlier period, and even in distant regions, might also have caused the 
observed phenomena.*® Once the main river had become channeled, the gradi- 
ent of the small ephemeral tributary streams would have been steepened, 
causing their channeling in turn, followed by cessation of deposition, as well 
as termination of all éemporal farming.” 

Thus, ecological factors, especially climatic change of minor nature, appear 
to be most probable causes for the abandonment of the southern Rio Grande 
periphery by agriculturists. Nevertheless, there is enough evidence in favor 
of the nomadic pressure hypothesis to make it impossible to conclude with any 
assurance that only ecological factors were involved. This is apparently the 
conclusion at which most students of Southwestern archeology arrive regard- 
ing similar abandonments of major sites throughout the area, for which only 
archeological and geological evidence is available. 

In the case of the Rio Grande puebloan villages that survived the disaster 
of c. A.D. 1400, there was a further reduction of the area occupied during the 
subsequent historic period. For this later abandonment we have not only arche- 
ological evidence but, through excellent historical documentation, we also 
have access to the actual statements of the people themselves regarding their 
reasons for deserting their villages and moving elsewhere. This second and 
documented period of abandonment is consequently of importance in inter- 
preting the earlier movements as well and must be examined in some detail. 


% The phenomenon of the channeling of such a large stream as the Rio Grande needs further 
investigation. It might well be that climatic changes on the Texas coastal plain would initiate 
channeling of the main stream. The channel would work upstream and eventually, perhaps some 
centuries later, affect regions far distant from those in which the original changes occurred. On the 
other hand, it is also possible that the channeling observed might have originated far to the north 
in New Mexico during the known dry conditions of the late 13th century and eventually had in 
duced channeling of the course of the Rio Grande much further to the south. Actually, without 
further study, no conclusions can be reached regarding this factor. 

31 Several small Mexican hamlets along the southwest side of the Rio Conchos valley, a few 
miles above Ojinaga, still depend upon tem poral fields located along small ephemeral streams for 
their subsistence. The Rio Conchos is not as deeply channeled as the Rio Grande but, even so, 
the temporal fields of this area are slowly being abandoned as the result of the appearance of many 
small gullies in the alluvial flats. This progressive erosion of the flats along the ephemeral streams 
tributary to the Rio Conchos is apparently keyed to continuing channeling of the main river. 
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Fic. 2. Diagram showing population shifts in the La Junta-Rio Conchos region. Pueblos that survived into the 


middle 18th century are indicated by double circles; pueblos abandoned early in that century by single circles. 
The population figures for the surviving pueblos in 1747 are shown inside double circles, while a break-down of 
the total by ethnic groups is given outside the circle, where available. The 1715 and 1765 census figures for the 
surviving pueblos are shown in parentheses outside the double circles. Straight lines with arrows indicate known 
population shifts, dotted lines probable shifts. Size of the migratin: group is shown in parenthesis. Known popula 
tion figures for the pueblos visited by the Spaniards in 1715 are shown inside the single circles; projected figures 
derived from known shifts are shown in parentheses inside single circles. 
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OCCUPATION AND FURTHER ABANDONMENT OF THE 
LA JUNTA AREA BETWEEN a.p. 1400 AND 1750 

When the first Spanish explorers entered the southern Rio Grande area in 
1581 and 1582,* they found along the lower Rio Conchos and clustered about 
the river junction on the Rio Grande numerous puebloan settlements, survivors 
of the former occupation. On the Rio Grande above the mouth of the Rio Con- 
chos, only one farming village remained. This town was occupied by the Oto- 
moaco Indians and was located about 16 miles above La Junta. Beyond it, 
along the Rio Grande as far as the river valley immediately above E] Cajon, 
the Spaniards found scattered Indian families of the same tribe. It is not 
certain that these last Otomoaco were farmers. 

However, at a much later date in the middle eighteenth century, the 
Spanish explorer Ydoiaga described the former Otomoaco village as an aban- 
doned town of the Tecolote Indians, identifiable with the former group.* 
For some distance up the Rio Grande from this town he noted evidence of 
ancient Indian occupation. He was told by his guides that these sites were 
those of rancherias of the Tecolote Indians (Otomoaco), who had formerly 
occupied this region. These small rancherias had been moved continually from 
place to place in search of the few areas along the river where /emporal or river- 
ine farming was possible. Hence, the Otomoaco of the 1580’s may represent a 
mere handful of survivors of the former puebloan occupation, or, alternatively, 
may have represented a recent reoccupation of the area from La Junta. 

Still farther up the river, the Spaniards in 1581-82 found the Caguate 
Indians, who were related to the Otomoaco, and may be identifiable with the 
later Suma, and above them, just south of El Paso, the Tampachoa, perhaps 
the later Manso Indians.** Neither of these latter groups were agricultural. 
In 1683 another Spanish explorer, Juan Dominguez de Mendoza, traveled 
down the Rio Grande from El Paso to La Junta.® Below the Manso territory 
and approximately to the vicinity of El] Cajon, he found scattered camps of 
the non-agricultural Suma, who told him that they lived in constant fear of 
the Apache, who were trying to drive them out of their lands. Below El Cajon, 
Mendoza found the Rio Grande Valley deserted until he arrived at the 
Tecolote town some 16 miles above La Junta. Apparently between 1581 and 
1683, the area occupied by agriculturists, even on the basis of small scale farm- 
ing, had been further restricted. As we shall see, using both archeological 
and historical evidence, this restriction of the territory occupied by farmers 
continued throughout the following century. 


OK 


® Specifically, the entradas of Rodriguez~-Chamuscado in 1581-82 and Espejo in 1582--83 
(See Hammond and Rey, 1927, pp. 239-268, 334-362, and 1929). 

% Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. 

% Luxdn in Hammond and Rey, 1929, pp. 67-69. 

%* Mendoza, 1684, pp. 320-325, in Bolton, 1916. 
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During the period 1683 to 1715, some 15 puebloan villages can be identified 
with assurance near La Junta on the Rio Grande and along the lower part of 
the Rio Conchos.* By 1747 the number of occupied villages had been reduced 
to seven.*” In the seven surviving villages refugees from the abandoned vil- 
lages lived side by side with the older occupants. The refugees, without excep- 
tion, claimed to have abandoned their former villages through fear of the 
Apache, or as the result of actual Apache raids. 

This evidence apparently explains the abandonment of the agricultural 
villages at this time along the lines suggested by some workers for the earlier 
abandonment of puebloan settlements in this region. But a closer inspection 
of the evidence somewhat changes this conclusion. In order to clarify the situa- 
tion, it is necessary to examine the make-up of each of the surviving groups 
and the circumstances of their departure from their former homes. 


SAN ANTONIO DE JULIMES 


The presence of Spanish settlements on the headwaters of the Rio Conchos 
had attracted the La Junta farmers to that region. Seasonally, they served as 
laborers on the haciendas and in the mines of the Spanish colonists there. 
When they returned to La Junta they carried with them European objects 
which were then traded to other Indian groups.** Apparently some of these 
migrant La Junta Indians settled permanently, between 1581 and 1683, at 
a site on the middle Rio Conchos, which became known as San Antonio de 
Julimes. Julimes was one of the puebloan towns to survive into modern times 
in approximately its present location.**® Before 1715 it had absorbed the refugee 
Auchane Indians, who came from a town named Santa Cruz located some dis- 
tance farther down the Conchos.*® During the eighteenth century the Julimes 
vicinity was heavily settled by Europeans, and the town consequently is of 
no further interest in the present discussion." 


“ The Spaniards did not visit or describe all fifteen villages but their descriptions together 
with the accounts given by refugees from the other villages later in the century enable identifica 
tion of this larger group. The archeological sites of most of these villages have been identified 

37 These were San Antonio de los Puliques, San Cristobal, Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, 
San Francisco de La Junta, Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto (El Mesquite), San Juan Bautista, and 
Santa Cruz de los Cholomes. San Antonio de Julimes is located too far up the Rio Conchos to be 
included in this group. In fact, El Mesquite and San Juan Bautista, located just across the Rio 
Conchos from each other, might well be identified as one village rather than two but their identi- 
ties remained more or less separate and they are treated as two neighboring but related villages 
in this account. 

88 This seasonal labor and trade of the La Junta Indians on the upper Rio Conchos is noted 
and briefly described in several of the Spanish documents. Specifically, see Trasvina Retis in 
Reindorp, 1938, pp. 11, 16, 18, and 22-24. 

*® Kelley, 1949b, pp. 358-361.  Trasvina Retis in Reindorp, 1938, p. 10 

‘1 By 1765 the Indian population of Julimes had been reduced to seven families and about 52 
persons. At this time many of the Spanish colonists of the vicinity, the gente de razon, had tem 
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SANTA CRUZ DE LOS CHOLOMES 


In 1747, at the old town of Santa Cruz, previously abandoned by the 
Auchane, on the Rio Conchos below Julimes, the Spaniards found a flourish- 
ing, new settlement.” This settlement, which they named Santa Cruz de los 
Cholomes, was settled entirely by refugees from three or more of the La Junta 
pueblos, which had been occupied as late as 1715. Among the refugees at 
Santa Cruz were Cholome from the old pueblo of Coyame, Tecolote from the 
old settlement of San Bernardino on the Rio Grande above La Junta, and other 
Indians, presumably Conejo, from the old town of Cuchillo Parado. It seems 
probable that some of these latter Indians also came from the abandoned 
Conejo pueblo of Aranzazu on the Rio Grande just above La Junta, and per- 
haps others from the town of San Pedro on the Rio Conchos near Cuchillo 
Parado. In addition to these groups, there were also some unidentified “‘hea- 
then” Indians included among the refugees. 

The population of the new town of Santa Cruz in 1747 totalled 301 persons, 
while the population of the abandoned towns from which the refugees came 
ranged from 44 to 190 in 1715. The refugees at Santa Cruz stated that they 
had formed this new village in order to protect themselves from the Apache, 
and because the farm lands were much better here than in their old settle- 
ments. In the case of the towns of Coyame, Aranzazu and San Bernardino, 
the Spaniards concurred in the latter opinion after they had examined the 
former areas of settlement. On the other hand, the lands around San Pedro 
and Cuchillo Parado impressed the Spaniards as very good farming land.* 

The explanation given by the refugees for their fear of the Apache is some- 
what puzzling. It appears that some of their women were in the country gather- 
ing prickly pear fruit when they were suddenly attacked by the Apache.“ 
This is the only incident of Apache aggression given as the explanation for 
the departure of all of these groups from their own pueblos to the new site at 
Santa Cruz. 

EL MESQUITE—SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 

The third of the surviving puebloan villages was actually a double village. 
The towns of San Juan Bautista of the Cacalote Indians and Nuestra Sefiora 
de Loreto of the Mesquite Indians, more commonly known as E | Mesquite, 


mesnaliy shendvncd the vicinity out of fear of the various nemadie tribes of the region, including 
the Apache. In 1937 Julimes had a population of slightly over 1400 inhabitants (Tamerén y 
Romeral in Robles, 1937, p. 155). 

Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. 

Loc. cit. 


. because the enemy Apaches fought them often in their small pueblos, so much so that 
they killed four women who had gone out to collect prickly pear fruit” (Ydoiaga, 1747). This same 
group of Indians repeated their story to Zelis in 1751. Zelis was informed, however, that the Apaches 
had attacked them and killed five of their people, not four as in the earlier story (Zelis, 1750-1751). 
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lie on opposite sides of the Rio Conchos about 12 miles above La Junta.” 
They are located only a short distance apart, their farm lands are contiguous, 
and by 1747 they were considered more or less one settlement. In 1715 there 
were 165 Cacalote at San Juan and 80 Mesquite at El Mesquite, a total of 
245 persons.“ By 1747 the number of Cacalote at San Juan had been reduced to 
144, but 38 refugee Cholome, presumably from deserted San Pedro, and 41 
Conejo, undoubtedly the other survivors of abandoned Aranzazu, had joined 
the 79 remaining Mesquite at El Mesquite to swell the total population of the 
joined towns to a total of 302 persons.” Again, it was said that the refugees had 
come to this pueblo for defense against the Apache who had menaced them 
in their former towns. Whatever the reason for the union, the composite town 
appears to have been well located, because San Juan-Mesquite has survived 
to the present time in its old location with remarkably little change in popula- 
tion and culture. In 1765 the combined population of 309 still approximated 
the 1747 population.** In 1937 the population of San Juan was 186 compared 
to its 1747 population of 144 and the 1715 total of 165.*° 

It should be noted that the Conejo, who occupied Aranzazu in 1715 and 
had gone to El Mesquite and Santa Cruz in 1747, apparently were only com- 
pleting a series of migrations begun much earlier in the historic period. In 
1582 the Spaniards described a pueblo called San Juan Evangelista, located 
across the Rio Grande from the mouth of the Conchos.*” Archeological research 
indicates that this town was first occupied during the La Junta Focus, prior 
to A.D. 1400. It may have been temporarily abandoned at the time of the 
general disaster that befell the Rio Grande agriculturists about 1400, but, if so, 
it was reoccupied soon thereafter during the Concepcién Focus, only to be re- 
abandoned shortly after the early historic contacts just noted—certainly, 
before 1683.*! 

5 San Juan Bautista was visited by the writer in the summer of 1949 but, because of high 
water in the Rio Conchos, El] Mesquite on the opposite bank could not be visited. Modern San 
Juan Bautista unquestionably stands in approximately the same location as the older town and, 
in all probability, so does E] Mesquite 

® Trasvina Retis in Reindorp, 1938, pp. 12-13  Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. 

‘Ss Tamer6n y Romeral in Robles, 1937, p. 156. 

* Robles, 1937, p. 156 

” Luxdn in Hammond and Rey, 1929, pp. 61-62. 

5! There was some archeological evidence of temporary abandonment of the site between the 
La Junta Focus and the Concepci6n Focus, that is, around a.p. 1400 and shortly thereafter. How 
ever, some parts of the town may have continued in occupation throughout both foci, without 
any period of abandonment. The town is known to have been occupied in 1583 because it was de 
scribed by the entradas of that year. It was never thereafter named or described in the documents 
however. Some metal objects, apparently knives, were found on the floor of the last occupied 
houses at this archeological site but the great mass of historical! artifacts found in the other sites 
of the Mission Period were lacking. Both archeological and historical evidence, therefore, points to 


the abandonment of the site between 1583 and 1683 
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Coincident with the abandonment of San Juan Evangelista, the arche- 
ological site of Shafter 7:4 (57B7-4) was established a short distance away. 
It seems highly probable that the Indians who settled here were the ones who 
had just abandoned Evangelista. This new town in turn was occupied for only 
a short period of time, apparently from just before 1683 to about 1700. 
At about the time this town was deserted, the Conejo pueblo of Aranzazu, 
located a few miles away and on the opposite side of the Rio Conchos, must 
have been settled for the first time. This town was described by the Spaniards 
in 1715, but its occupation was of such short duration that no identifiable 
archeological remains accumulated. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the Conejo of Aranzazu had formerly 
lived at Evangelista in 1582 and before, and then moved to Shafter 7:4, 
probably about 1650, and finally to Aranzazu around 1700. We have already 
discussed the abandonment of Aranzazu itself, between 1715 and 1747, and 
traced the final dispersion of the Conejo. It should be noted in this regard that 
the Rio Grande Valley immediately above the junction, where these various 
putative Conejo sites were located, is particularly undesirable as a location for 
Indian farms. An adequate supply of water was available, but the valley here 
was low and covered with mesquite thickets. Judging from aerial photographs 
and the accounts of local citizens, the channel of the Rio Grande in this locality 
meanders continuously over the valley lowlands. Apparently the only lands 
the Indians could farm here were the alluvial stretches along the river itself, 
situated low enough to be flooded annually but high enough not to be washed 
away or covered with alluvium by each flood. The constant shifting of the Rio 
Grande channel here meant that the farm lands themselves were never stable 
in location for more than a few years at a time. This, rather than any actual 
or fancied danger from the Apache, probably accounts for the repeated move- 
ments of the Conejo town. 


52 Much broken pottery has been recovered from the site of Shafter 7-4. Most of this is native 
ware, for the most part new types apparently made under European inspiration. Much of this 
new pottery contains typological evidence of its partially European origin in the form of some 
attempts at glazing. Furthermore, sherds of Mexican Maiolica ware made by the Spaniards in 
Mexico and one sherd of Aztec Indian pottery of the early Colonial Period were also found in this 
site. No pottery of the prehistoric period and little of the Indian-made wares characteristic of the 
full Mission Period were found here. In spite of the quantities of sherds recovered from this site, 
there was no great mass of refuse and all indications are that the village was occupied for a very 
short period of time, apparently as indicated, towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

53 Trasvina Retis in Reindorp, 1938, pp. 16-17. 

54 Ydoiaga in 1747 and 1748 described the valley at this point as “. . . a large flat lowland of 
many bays, most of which are flooded by the currents of the river, because of which and because 
of the looseness and sandiness of the ground and the lack of stability of the river channel it is made 
useless for farming. Neither is it useful for the raising of cattle because of the poor quality of the 
pasture of the bays, which is a very rough hard grass suitable for making broom straws, and be- 
cause of the poor pasture on the hills that surround the valley at this point in the vicinity of the 
large mountains beyond” (Ydoiaga, 1747; liberal translation by the present writer). 
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But, if this be true, how is the relatively permanent occupation of San 
Juan Evangelista from shortly after 1400 to about 1650 and the correspond- 
ingly long occupation of the site during the La Junta Focus to be explained? 
Perhaps the shifting nature of the Rio Grande channel in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries was caused by another of the slight changes in 
climatic conditions similar to that previously noted. 


SAN FRANCISCO DE LA JUNTA 

Another of the surviving La Junta towns in 1747 was San Francisco de la 
Junta, located on the high gravel inesas just west of the river junction and 
between the two streams. This is apparently an excellent location for a 
puebloan town. Archeological evidence shows that it was occupied during the 
La Junta Focus prior to A.D. 1400. It continued in occupation during the Con- 
cepcién Focus and was visited by the Spaniards in 1581 and 1582." It was 
visited again by the Spaniards in 1683 and 1715*’ and was one of the larger 
surviving towns in 1747.°* It has continued in occupation until the present time 
and still bears the name given it by the Spaniards in 1683. In 1715 its occupants 
were the Oposmes Indians, who numbered 180 persons. This was apparently 
the town from which came the Julimes Indians who settled San Antonio de 
Julimes on the upper Conchos prior to 1683.5° 

In 1747 the population had been increased to 219 persons by the addition 
of 50 Tecolote Indians, in addition to 169 surviving Oposme natives.®® These 
Tecolote Indians at San Francisco were more of the refugees from San Bernar- 
dino, lecated about 16 miles up the Rio Grande. As in other instances, the 
Tecolote are said to have left their own pueblo through fear of the Apache. 
But all the Spaniards who visited the former site of the deserted town were 
in agreement as to the poor quality of its farm lands, and today, although the 
Apache no longer menace them, only a small Mexican hamlet is able to main- 
tain a meager existence in this locality. In spite of the advantageous location 
of San Franciso, however, the Tecolote do not appear to have remained there, 
inasmuch as the population had been reduced to approximately its former 
figure, specifically, 177 persons, by 1765." The present population of San Fran- 
cisco is probably very similar to the 1765 figure, although no statistics are 
immediately available. 


5 Luxdn in Hammond and Rey, 1929, p. 61. 
% Mendoza, 1684, and Bolton, 1916, p. 325. 
5? Trasvina Retis in Reindorp, 1938, p. 13. 
58 Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. 
5° The occupants of this town on occasion were described as Julime Indians and at least one 
governor of Julimes itself was a native of San Francisco. 
Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. 
Tamerén y Romeral in Robles, 1937, p. 56. 
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NUESTRA SENORA DE GUADALUPE 

Situated directly across the Rio Conchos from San Francisco and on the 
southwest side of the Rio Grande, overlooking the river junction, was the 
town called Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe. There are no archeological data 
regarding this site and pertinent historical data for the contact period are 
somewhat ambiguous. Consequently, although it seems fairly certain that the 
town was in existence throughout the early historic period and probably long 
before, it cannot be certainly identified prior to 1715. 

At that time, it was occupied by the Polacme Indians and the population 
was probably about 191 persons.” The Spanish explorer, Trasvina Retis, who 
visited it in 1715, stated that the population was 550 persons and that the 
Cibolo Indians also lived there, having recently joined the Polacme in order to 
defend themselves against the Apache. Detailed analysis of these statements, 
however, in connection with those of later explorers reveals that Trasvina 
Retis was in error, that the Cibolo at that time lived either at the pueblo of 
Sau Antonio de los Puliques, or, more probably, at San Antonio de Padua, 
and that the actual population was approximately 191 rather than 550.® In 
1765 the population of Guadalupe was 194. Shortly thereafter a Spanish 
presidio was established in the environs of the pueblo. Many of the Indians 
abandoned the town, but others remained and apparently intermarried with 
the new Spanish settlers. By the end of the eighteenth century, the old pueblo 
name had been replaced by the new name for the presidio and this in turn 
gave way in the middle nineteenth century to “‘Ojinaga,” the name which it 
still bears.” 

In 1852 the Mexican-Indian population had increased to about 500,** 
and in 1937 the total population was over 1,500.°° The town was well located 
for an Indian pueblo, having access as it did to the waters and farm lands of 


® Trasvina Retis in Reindorp, 1938, p. 17. An explanation of the evidence and the logic used 
in arriving at the population figure given here will be presented in a forthcoming paper (Kelley, 
Historic Pueblos, MS., 1951). 

* Trasvina Retis was met at Guadalupe pueblo by the Indians of three other pueblos in addi- 
tion to Guadalupe and apparently his count of 550 people represented the total population of all 
the pueblos. Later he obtained a count for each of the other pueblos. If we subtract the count for 
each of the other pueblos from the total of 550 given for Guadalupe, the figure of 191 is obtained 
This is so close to the later figure of 194 for the town that it seems more plausible than the actual 
figure given by Trasvina Retis. 

* Tamer6n y Romeral in Robles, 1937, p. 156. 

% See letter of Fray Juan Sanz Lezaun in Hackett, 1937, Vol. IIL, pp. 479-501. 

% The older Spanish archives in the Catholic Church in modern Ojinaga go back to the late 
18th century. In these there are numerous requests by soldiers stationed at the presidio for per- 
mission to marry the women of the town, that is, of Guadalupe Indian pueblo (Ojinaga Archives, 
““Matrimonios de 1798-1842” in Kelley, 1950). 

687 Ojinaga Archives in Kelley, 1950. 
88 Emory, 1857, p. 84. 6® Robles, 1937, p. 156 
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both the Rio Conchos and the joined streams below the junction. Its later 
development, however, is to be attributed to the location of the presidio there 
and to the consequent routing of trade routes through the town. In recent 
decades Ojinaga’s size has been further increased through the benefits of a 
thriving tourist trade. 


SAN CRISTOBAL 


Situated across the Rio Grande from Guadalupe and about two miles down- 
stream on the Texas bank of the river was the aboriginal pueblo of San Cristé- 
bal. This pueblo had a very good location directly on the low terrace of the 
Rio Grande adjacent both to the river itself and to an extensive area of po- 
tential farm land. On the opposite bank of the river in this vicinity, no rival 
town could be established successfully, owing to peculiarities of the local physi- 
ography.’° The archeological site of this town, Shafter 7:1 (57B7-1), has been 
excavated, and the cultural history of the settlement worked out in some de- 
tail.7: It seems to have been occupied continuously from about the beginning 
of the La Junta Focus; say A.D. 1200, through the Concepcién Focus and the 
Conchos Focus until near the end of the eighteenth century. During this 
occupation there was a gradual evolution in situ of the culture of the pueblo, 
but from time to time, especially at the transition from the La Junta to the 
Concepcién Focus, ¢c. A.D. 1400, there are indications of foreign influence, 
probably from nomadic tribes such as the Jumano and the Cibolo—perhaps 
later, the Apache themselves. 

This may have been the town called Santiago by the Spaniards in 1582,” 
but it is not specifically identifiable until 1715 when the name Cristébal was 
first applied to it. At that time it had a population of 180 persons, said to 
belong to the Poxsalma nation, although some Cibolo were probably included 
in this group. In 1747 its population had been reduced to 153, and no refugee 
groups are known to have joined the pueblo. The circumstances of its final 
abandonment are unknown, but it apparently did not long survive Spanish 
settlement of the region. At the present time, its ruin mound lies in the out- 
skirts of modern Presidio, Texas, its situational successor. 


7 The San Crist6bal Indians themself are responsible for this statement (Ydoiaga, 1747- 
1748). Along the Mexican side of the Rio Grande at this point there are no flat-topped mesas high 
enough to escape flooding from the river close to the stream itself or to the lowlands. Such sites 
were needed for the villages of the La Junta Indians. 

7 The site was excavated in 1938-1939 by a combined expedition of the Sul Ross College and 
the School of American Research, under the direction of Donald J. Lehmer and the writer. The 
data obtained by the expedition have been studied and preparation of the manuscript is nearing 
completion at this writing. 

7 Luxdn in Hammond and Rey, 1929, p. 62. 

% Trasvina Retis in Reindorp, 1938, p. 18. 

™ Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. 
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SAN ANTONIO DE LOS PULIQUES movec 

In 1715 the Spaniards mentioned an Indian pueblo called Puliques.” In 171 
Puliques was located on the southwestern bank of the Rio Grande some three what 
leagues below Guadalupe and one and a half to two leagues below Cristébal menti 
and across the Rio Grande from the latter town. The Pulique Indians them- date. 
selves had been noted in Spanish accounts as early as 1683,” although the In 
pueblo itself was not described at that early date. In 1715 this pueblo was oc- to Pa 
cupied by 92 Indians of the Pulique nation. In 1747 the Spaniards again visited the ti 
San Antonio de los Puliques and found approximately 271 Indians living be spt 
there.”7 This did not represent a marked increase in the number of Pulique at thi 
Indians, however, since at this time they numbered only 115. However, 156 Conc 
refugee Indians had joined them to swell the total population to the 271 per- mere 
sons noted. Of these refugees sixty were identified as Pescado Indians. These in th 
Pescado Indians had formerly lived at the pueblo of Tapalcolmes located Puliq 
about nine leagues below Puliques near the present town of Redford, Texas. Ir 
The Pescado Indians stated that they had moved from their own town to becat 
Puliques because their own population had become so small that they had at th 
grown fearful of the Apache and had sought security in alliance and residence most 
with their friends. Again, however, we are informed that the lands which they had s 
farmed south of Puliques were poor and that the fields were constantly moved Span 
from place to place as the river lowlands shifted. home 

An additional 96 refugees at San Antonio de los Puliques in 1747 were of th 
identified as Cibolo Indians. The Cibolo had formerly lived at a pueblo or F 
rancheria located some distance north of La Junta, apparently in the Chinati with 
Mountains near the modern mining town of Shafter, Texas. In 1683 and before, Gua 
the Cibolo were described as nomadic Indians who, in company with the Juma- rebe 
no, came from the east where they hunted buffalo to trade with the Indians of the 
La Junta.”* Apparently, shortly after 1683, however, they had become, at Indi 
least in part, village dwelling farmers. The Spaniards visited their ancient the 
ruined pueblo in the Chinati Mountains and noted vestiges of farming opera- 177; 
tions there. Apparently, the Cibolo had moved to La Junta shortly before how 
1715. At that date they had been identified in the La Junta towns as newly tury 
arrived refugees, but the pueblo which they had joined at that time is not of t 
identifiable. Trasvina Retis said that they lived at Guadalupe.”® but the story 
of the Cibolo themselves in 1715 did not verify this statement, and it seems in te 
probable that even at that early date this group had settled in the vicinity thro 
of Puliques, probably just across the Rio Grande to the north in the town direc 
named, at that time, San Antonio de Padua. Archeological evidence indicates i 
that Padua may have been occupied by the Pulique themselves before they of P 

% Trasvina Retis in Reindorp, 1938, p. 17. 7% Posados in Duro, 1882, p. 56. 

77 Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. 78 Hackett, 1926, pp. 237-239 and related documents. 


7° Reindorp, 1938, p. 17. 
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moved southward across the Rio Grande to the later location of their pueblo.*° 
In 1715 Padua was said to be occupied by 87 Concho Indians.* This is some- 
what puzzling, however, since this Concho group had not previously been 
mentioned among the La Junta groups and was not again so listed after that 
date. 

In 1747 the Pulique farmed the lands which must have formerly belonged 
to Padua as well as their own, verifying the close relationship or identity of 
the two towns. Since the Cibolo were present at La Junta in 1715 but cannot 
be specifically placed, and since the population figure of 87 Indians for Padua 
at that time is similar to the population of 96 Cibolo at Puliques in 1747, the 
Concho of Padua may well have been the Cibolo. If so, by 1747 they had 
merged even closer with the Pulique by moving across the river and settling 
in the town itself. The Cibolo, like the Pescado, said that they had come to 
Puliques for protection against the Apache. 

Inasmuch as both Cibolo and Pescado claimed to have left their villages 
because of fear of the Apache, it comes as a considerable surprise to learn that 
at their new residence both groups and the Pulique enjoyed the friendliest and 
most intimate of trade relationships with the same Apache from whom they 
had supposedly fled. It should be noted here, as in previous intances, that the 
Spaniards commented on the poor condition of the farming lands at the older 
home of the Cibolo. But they likewise commented favorably on the farm lands 
of the new composite pueblo. 

Following 1747 the composite pueblo of Puliques seems to have survived 
without serious difficulties until the founding of the Spanish presidio near 
Guadalupe in 1760. Shortly after this event, several of the La Junta towns 
rebelled and attempted to destroy the new fort and drive the Spaniards from 
the region. The rebellion was successfully repelled and many of the La Junta 
Indians, apparently including the Pulique, who took an important part in 
the rebellion, were forced to flee to the hills.** As early as 1765 and as late as 
1773 the pueblo was described as abandoned.* According to local tradition, 
however, it must have been re-occupied before the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, since it is there reputedly that the Spanish priests gathered the remnants 
of the La Junta Indian population.“ Today the small pueblo of Pulicos occu- 


8° The archeological site of Padua has very thick and deep refuse deposits. Artifacts recovered 
in test trenches there indicate that it may have been occupied during the La Junta Focus but not 
throughout the Concepcién Focus. On the other hand the archeological site of Puliques, located 
directly across the Rio Grande, has very little refuse and all of it apparently belongs to the Con- 
cepcién and Conchos Foci. This might be taken to indicate that Puliques was first occupied at the 
same time, or thereabouts, that Padua across the river was abandoned, and therefore the origin 
of Puliques may lie in prehistoric times at Padua. 

8! Trasvina Retis in Reindorp, 1939, p. 18. 

* Castaneda, 1938, pp. 229-230. 

%8 Tamerén y Romeral in Robles, 1937, p. 156 and O’Connor, 1773. 

** This information was obtained from local informants in 1936 and 1937. 
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pies the site of the former Indian town. Its population is approximately 209 60 fa 
persons, as compared to the 1747 population of 271.*° It should be noted that below 
modern Pulicos is able to farm only those river lands on the Mexican side of were 
the river. If the farm population dependent on adjacent lands on the American exam 
side of the Rio Grande is added to the Pulicos population, the modern figure of La 
would be almost identical with that of 1747. T 

ences 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE ABANDONMENT OF 


THE LA JUNTA TOWNS the A 

gion 

If we are to accept at face value the statements of the La Junta Indians cente 
themselves, they abandoned their towns and joined other pueblos because of of El 
pressure from the nomadic Apache tribes of the surrounding region. In every Chih 
single instance where the people of one pueblo had deserted their town and of La 
moved to a new site, this was the specific reason listed. It might be reasoned, nort! 
therefore, that the earlier abandonment of farming towns along the entire Junt 
stretch of the Rio Grande between E] Paso and La Junta should also be at- Bens 
tributed to the pressure of nomadic tribes, inasmuch as such nomads are the 1 


known to have appeared in the region at about this time. A 
_ But if we examine the evidence more critically, certain contradictions be- — 
come apparent. In the first place, the accounts of Apache aggressiveness given of th 
by La Junta refugees are singularly unimpressive. One episode—that in which 1747 
a number of La Junta Indian women engaged in gathering wild plant foods 


were set upon by Apaches—was reported on several occasions. The only other von 
specific attack attributed to the Apache was one in which an Apache group as 
from the El Cajon region attempted to attack Guadalupe pueblo but was to tr 
decisively defeated by the confederated La Junta warriors.*’ On the other side apos 


of the ledger, we find many instances of extremely friendly relations prevailing P 
between the various Apache groups and the La Junta Indians. 

As early as 1683, the Jumano and Cibolo Indians did have hostile relations bear 
with the Apache; however, the Apache at this time do not appear to have Nat: 
been present in the La Junta region, but engaged in battle with the Cibolo 


tow! 


aenc 

on the plains east of the Pecos River.** Shortly after 1700 the Jumano joined Pg 
their former enemies, the Apache,*® and at about this time Indians identified the | 
as Apache appeared in the immediate vicinity of La Junta. heer 
Thus, in 1715 Trasvina Retis heard of a group of Apache consisting of about r 

T 
Robles, 1937, p. 156 and Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. 

8 Both Ydoiaga (1747-1748) and Rubin de Zelis in 1751 heard slightly different versions of tions 
this same story at Santa Cruz pueblo. from 
87 Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. aga, : 


‘8 There are numerous references in the documentary sources to this warfare between Jumano- the s 
Cibolo and the Apache on the plains east of the Pecos River. For one such reference see Mendoza 
in Bolton, 1916, pp. 331-332. 
8° Bolton, 1911, p. 82. 
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60 families, who lived near La Junta,®® occupying the area both above and 
below the district, and frequently visiting in the La Junta towns, where they 
were regarded as friends. When their leader was baptized at La Junta, for 
example, he named Don Antonio de la Cruz, the general of the Julime Indians 
of La Junta, as his godfather. 

The Spanish documents of the years 1747 to 1748" contain numerous refer- 
ences to the friendly relations that existed between the La Junta Indians and 
the Apache. At this time there were several Apache groups occupying the re- 
gion within 150 miles of La Junta. Some distance down the Rio Grande and 
centering in the Sierra del Carmen of Coahuila was the territory of the Apache 
of El Lijero. To the south, and closer to La Junta, in the Sierra Rica region of 
Chihuahua, were the Apache led by Don Pascual.” The Big Bend region north 
of La Junta was the territory of the Nataje Apache, and beyond them to the 
north were the Frailes Apache. On the Rio Grande some distance above La 
Junta in the region of El Cajon were the Apache under the leadership of El 
Benado.* Most of these groups were probably Mescalero Apache, but some, 
the more northern and eastern groups, may have been Lipan. 

All of these Apache groups traded at La Junta and, with the exception of the 
group led by E] Benado, were consistently on friendly terms with the Indians 
of the La Junta pueblos. The Apache of El] Benado, some four years before 
1747, had killed two boys near Guadalupe pueblo and had then been attacked 
and put to flight by Indians drawn from several of the pueblos, reputedly 
frustrating an Apache attack on Guadalupe pueblo itself. Since that time, 
however, there had been no further hostilities, and E] Benado’s men had ceased 
to trade at La Junta. Actually, this Apache group was a mongrel assortment of 
apostate Suma, Cholome and Apache.” 

All of the other groups, however, came regularly to trade in the La Junta 
towns, bringing deer-skins to exchange for Spanish bridles, horses, maize and 
beans. Those who lived to the north, presumably the Fraile and perhaps the 
Nataje, also brought buffalo hides and dried buffalo meat to trade.® The evi- 
dence seems fairly clear that some of them also brought livestock stolen from 
the Spanish settlements of Coahuila, and Indian and Spanish captives. In 
the La Junta towns the captives purchased from the Apache seem not to have 
been slaves, but rather to have been adopted into the pueblo.” 

The Indians of Puliques pueblo gave the Spaniards some details of the 

” Reindorp, 1938, p. 19. 


% Three separate Spanish entradas were made into the La Junta region at this time. Expedi- 
tions led by Fermin de Vidaurre (1747-1748) and Rabago y Teran (1747-1748) came to La Junta 


from the region of Monclova through the mountains of Coahuila. Another expedition led by Ydoi- 
aga, already quoted in several places in this report, came down the Rio Conchos to La Junta from 
the south. 

%® Vidaurre, 1747-1748, and Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. % Ydoiaga, 1747-1748 

% Tbid. % Vidaurre, 1747-1748 and Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. 

% So Ydoiaga was told by the La Junta Indians in 1747. 
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workings of this trade with the Apache. In general, the Apache groups did not 
come en masse to a pueblo, but would send only a few of their members to 
trade for two or three days at a time at a given pueblo.” Rabago y Teran 
passed through an Indian camping ground about three leagues east of La 
Junta, at a point where many trails converged and where there was good water 
and pasture. This place, he was told, was where the Apache camped when they 
came to carry on their trading ‘‘fairs” with the Indians of the pueblos.®* 

The Pulique Indians said that they themselves traded with all of these 
groups, except the Apache led by El Benado, and that they had formerly 
traded with them as well. Their closest relations, however, were with the 
Indians led by Don Pascual, who lived nearby in the Sierra Rica. Don Pas- 
cual and his people had long been friends of the Pulique and often came to 
visit in the town. They had never at any time made any offensive moves against 
the people of the pueblo. This same Don Pascual, incidentally, also traded 
buckskins and dried meat as far south and west as the Presidio de Conchos, 
where he was well known to the Spaniards.*® 

Another Apache, Alonzo Baptizado, who was apparently part of Pascual’s 
band, actually maintained his residence at Puliques pueblo. At the time of the 
visit of the Spaniards in 1747, Alonzo and his two sons, together with three 
Pulique Indians were hunting deer in the Redford valley to the south. In 
the vicinity of this same Redford valley were found the remains of jacales 
identified by the Indians as belonging to Don Pascual’s band.! 

From this discussion there emerges a curious contradiction. The Pescado 
Indians, by their own statement, had deserted their town of Tapalcolmes in 
the Redford valley and joined the Pulique because of their fear of the Apache. 
Yet the Apache, who lived in and around the Redford valley, were the fol- 
lowers of Don Pascual, who for many years had been the friends and close 
allies of the Pulique to whom the Pescado fled. Don Pascual himself was a 
very old man, and the Pulique stated that they had enjoyed friendly relations 
with him for many years. If the Pescado were seeking protection from the 
Apache of Don Pascual, it seems very curious that they should flee to the allies 
of the very group they feared. There is, of course, the possibility that the 
Nataje Apache to the north and east of the Redford valley were the ones from 
whom the Pescado fled. However, since this was the territory of Don Pascual, 
Nataje raids on the Redford valley would have been a violation of his domain 
and probably would have met with retaliation on his part. 

In general, the evidence for Apache hostilities toward the La Junta puedb- 
los is very slight, and the evidence for long-continued trade relationships is 
very strong. Why, then, did the Indians of Tapalcolmes—and those of the 
Cibolos pueblo, Aranzazu, Tecolote, Cuchillo Parado, and Coyame—desert 


 Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. % Rabago y Teran, 1747-1748. 
% Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. 100 Tbid. 
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their homes and join other pueblos, or at least move to new locations? Further- 
more, why did they attribute their migrations to the hostility of the Apache, 
in view of the data presented above? 

One point is outstanding. The outlying towns moved toward La Junta 
itself, or the valley immediately below it, and to the valley of the Rio Conchos. 
The deserted areas included the Rio Grande valley above La Junta, the Red- 
ford valley some distance below the river junction, the Cibolo territory on a 
minor tributary of the Rio Grande, and the Coyame lands on a minor tributary 
of the Rio Conchos. The towns to the east and north of La Junta were moved 
to the vicinity of the river junction. The people living up the Rio Grande from 
the junction, for the most part, moved farther up the Conchos. 

If we examine the Spanish accounts in some detail, we find that the Span- 
iards made pointed remarks about the poor quality of the farm lands of all the 
deserted villages save Cuchillo Parado. Notably, there is some evidence that 
the people of Cuchillo Parado returned to their home pueblo after helping 
establish the new town of Santa Cruz, possibly because they agreed with the 
Spaniards regarding the superiority of the Cuchillo Parado lands to those of 
the new town. 

With regard to the farm lands of the surviving La Junta pueblos, Spanish 
opinion was somewhat varied. Ydoiaga’s reaction was that none of the La 
Junta lands were really suitable for farming, inasmuch as the character of the 
land and the river channels made diversion irrigation impracticable. However, 
the La Junta Indians farmed by riverine irrigation rather than by stream 
diversion, so that this criticism had little bearing on the value of their farm 
lands. Relatively, the Spaniards spoke with praise of the extent and quality 
of the farm lands along the lower Rio Conchos, at the river junction, and along 
the Rio Grande immediately below the junction. It seems clear, therefore, that 
in general the areas deserted by the La Junta Indians were marginal lands 
inferior in quantity and quality for farming purposes to those of the regions 
where the concentrations of population occurred. 

Notably also, as previously mentioned, the regions of surviving settlements 
were those where the combined water supply of the two rivers was immediately 
available, or where the superior water supply of the Rio Conchos was at hand. 
These points suggest that the real cause for the movements of population was 
an environmental factor—perhaps another slight fluctuation in annual or 
seasonal precipitation. Such a slight climatic change might have made it 
increasingly difficult to produce adequate crops in the marginal areas without 
seriously affecting the productivity of the well-watered lands along the Conchos 
and just below La Junta. 


101 Tf climatic factors are responsible for the abandonment of the marginal towns, why was 
the Redford valley abandoned? It lies on the Rio Grande below the junction of the two streams 
and supposedly should have had as much water available as those towns in the immediate vicinity 
of the river junction. In a!l probability the Redford valley was at that time actually marginal 
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But, if this is the actual explanation for the progressive centralization 
and concentration of Indian population at La Junta during the eighteenth 
century, how can one explain the insistence of the Indians themselves that 
they moved because of their fear of the Apache? Perhaps the explanation lies 
in ecological factors, specifically in the nature of the relationship existing 
between the hunting and gathering Apache and the farming La Junta Indians 
and their respective habitats. 

The La Junta Indians of the fertile river valley obtained deer hides, buffalo 
hides and some dried meat from the Apache of the mountains and desert. 
As long as their own crops were adequate, these items were to a certain extent 
luxuries. As a matter of fact, they in turn appear to have passed on many of 
these products to the tribes farther south and west and, in historic times, to 
the Spaniards. The Apache dwellers of the barren lands, obtained from the 
La Junta Indians, among other things, corn and beans. As long as the supply 
of wild game and plants remained adequate, these items, though a valued 
supplement to their diet, were likewise luxuries. In practice, both groups came 
to depend upon the other for a considerable portion of their food supply. But 
La Junta agriculture existed on the very fringe of climatic tolerance, and the 
crops apparently varied greatly from year to year with small fluctuations in 
annual and seasonal rainfall." Thus, a very delicate ecological balance existed 
between the river valley life zones and those of the hills and deserts and their 
respective puebloan and Apache occupants. 

A slight shift toward unfavorable rainfall would reduce the amount of 
land that could be successfully cultivated by all of the La Junta pueblos, 
though, near La Junta and along the Rio Conchos there was apparently some 
surplus of farm land.'* On the marginal areas up and down stream and along 


land even though this assured water supply did exist. Today the Redford people claim that the 
river never floods their farm lands although the farm lands around Presidio and Ojinaga in the 
vicinity of La Junta are flooded and seriously damaged each year. The Redford farm lands how- 
ever, stand considerably higher above the river than those near Presidio. At the time of Indian 
occupation most of the Redford valley could not have been farmed by riverine irrigation if the 
present lowland physiography existed then, as seems likely. Instead, only the narrow fringe of 
very low land lying immediately along the river would have been flooded and could have been 
farmed. Today there is only a very small area of land of this type and it is rarely if ever farmed at 
all. So in spite of the advantage of an assured water supply the Redford valley could not support 
an agricultural population in security owing to the lack of an adequate area of land which could 
be irrigated. In good years, considerably more land could have been farmed in this vicinity by 
means of temporal irrigation. But temporal irrigation is closely keyed to local precipitation and 
today tem poral fields fail to produce crops in the Redford valley in all but the very best years. 

102 'Ydoiaga, 1747-1748. 

103 'Ydoiaga in 1747 asked the Indians of San Crist6bal why they did not farm more land and 
thus have a dependable surplus of crops each year. They replied that much of the land could be 
farmed in very good years but that only a relatively small portion of it was usable every year, 
since varying amounts of the lowlands were flooded each year as the floods themselves varied in 
height. Thus, the Indians did not consider it worth while to make an effort to farm all available 
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the tributaries, however, any reduction in land available for farming would 
so deplete the annual crops that at best the people of the pueblo would be 
barely able to survive, and certainly would have no food surplus available for 
trading to their Apache friends. At the same time, however, their need for the 
meat brought in by the Apache would be greater than before. Furthermore, it 
seems probable that the same adverse climatic conditions would reduce the 
supply of wild game and wild plants available to the Apache for food, and 
would make their need of the agricultural products of the river pueblos much 
more acute than in more normal times.'™ 

Thus, a comparatively slight adverse change in rainfall values might seri- 
ously disrupt the delicate symbiotic relationship existing between Apache and 
puebloans and bring about increased tension between them. If such conditions 
were maintained over a period of time, there would probably be a marked 
decrease in the population of the marginal pueblos, both absolutely and rela- 
tive to that of the Apache. 

Faced with dwindling crops, a falling population, a curtailed meat supply 
and increasing demands from their Apache neighbors, the puebloans might 
well choose to move to the comparative safety and economic security of the 
better watered and more extensive farm lands near the river junction and to 
favored spots along the Rio Conchos. This hypothesis not only explains the 
belief of the people that they moved out of fear of the Apache, but also fits 
with the observed relationship between the population movements and the 
nature of the local water supply and farm lands. It should also be noted that 
some of the La Junta groups spoke of the poor quality of their farm land and 
their own decreasing numbers as secondary reasons for moving. 

Another factor should be considered, however. The movement of the out- 
lying pueblos toward a central nuclear zone might be interpreted simply in 
terms of a concentration of population, in the face of Apache pressure, to the 
point where sheer numbers offered protection. The Apache who were dangerous 
to small groups might rather choose to be friendly with large central groupings 
of people such as that at La Junta. The increased hostility of the Apache them- 
selves, in turn, might be explained as the result of new pressure brought to 
bear on their northern and eastern bands as the result of the southward move- 
ment of the Comanche tribes in the Great Plains. This Comanche movement 
is an established historical fact, and by the late eighteenth century had a very 
obvious effect upon Apache population concentration and aggressiveness in 


land in a given year but for the most part only those lands where they were relatively sure they 
would have a good crop. Probably, therefore, even under more adverse climatic conditions it would 
have been possible in a number of years out of every decade to obtain much larger crops than 
those actually produced each year by customary methods. 

10 T have received much inspiration with regard to the topic here discussed from frequent 
conversations on this subject with Wilfred C. Bailey of the Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Texas. The ideas expressed in this paragraph are as much his as they are mine. 
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this very area.'® But there is little indication of Comanche pressure on the 
Apache of this region in the first half of the eighteenth century. Furthermore, 
the size of several of the Apache groups was probably adequate for the destruc- 
tion of even the larger La Junta pueblos, if the Apache had ever so desired.' 
It seems probable, therefore, that this is not the true interpretation, but that 
the theory of ecological causation outlined above is more nearly correct. In 
any event, a fair case can be made for a close tie between large scale group 
movements such as that of the Apache, perhaps the Comanche also, with just 
such fluctuations in climate and food supply as that discussed above. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It has been shown that a marked contraction in the area occupied by farm- 
ing peoples in the vicinity of La Junta occurred during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Evidence has been adduced to indicate that this movement 
resulted from the disturbance of a delicate ecological balance existing between 
the principal subsistence life zones and the Apache and puebloan peoples of 
the region. The hypothesis has been advanced that this disturbance in ecologi- 
cal balance was produced by a slight adverse fluctuation in annual or seasonal 
rainfall in this region. It may be inferred from this that a previous period of 
more favorable climatic conditions in the previous century had allowed the 
original development of the nomad-sedentate symbiotic relationship. 

It was pointed out that as early as the late sixteenth century the La Junta 
farming peoples had been much more widespread along the Rio Grande, and 
that during that period they had enjoyed a very strong symbiotic relationship 
with the Jumano and Cibolo nomads. The Apache of the eighteenth century 
merely supplemented and replaced the Jumano and Cibolos in this relation- 
ship. 

Prior to the expansion of the puebloan occupation of the Rio Grande re- 
gion in the sixteenth century, there had been an earlier period, c. A.p. 1400, of 
even greater restriction of population than in the eighteenth century. This 
catastrophic reduction of the sedentary cultures of the Rio Grande, like that 
of the later eighteenth century, resulted in wide spread desertion of marginal 
areas and concentration of the surviving population in the better-watered 


16% The relations between Apache and Comanche in this general region are very thoroughly 
discussed by Nelson (1936 and 1940). 

106 Ligero had approximately 250 people in his rancheria according to Vidaurre and in addition 
there were many others under his leadership in small bands in the surrounding mountains. Don 
Pascual had about 150 people under his direct leadership in the Sierra Rica region near La Junta 
and many other warriors who did not reside there but who went on raiding parties and trading 
expeditions into'Chihuahua and elsewhere. The largest of the La Junta groups numbered about 300 
people. Since the Apache were trained fighters whereas the La Junta people were sedentary 
farmers it seems certain that even Don Pascual’s band would have been able to overcome one of the 
La Junta pueblos with relative ease, and probably before adequate help could arrive from adjacent 
pueblos. 
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areas adjacent to La Junta. It also coincided with an apparent adverse fluctua- 
tion in climatic conditions, inferred from geological and distributional evidence. 
At about the same time, there had also appeared in the region the ancestral 
Jumano and Cibolo—perhaps refugee hunters from the Great Plains evicted 
from their domain by the same climatic change. 

This restriction of the area held by sedentary peoples had terminated a 
time of greater expansion of these peoples and their sedentary economy. 
This earlier expansion had apparently taken place under favorable climatic 
conditions and had intruded the farming people and their culture into the very 
heart of the land occupied by semi-nomadic gatherers, survivors of an earlier 
archaic horizon in the region. 

Assuming the ecological hypothesis advanced above to be correct and ap- 
plying it to these events the following reconstruction of some aspects of the late 
cultural history of the region may be advanced. Toward the end of the first 
millennium A.D., a puebloan type culture of mixed Anasazi-Mogollon ancestry 
had become established along the Rio Grande above El Paso, in southern 
New Mexico. At about this time, there occurred a slight climatic shift toward 
a higher precipitation in this general region. This increased precipitation 
made riverine and temporal farming possible along the aggrading valley of the 
Rio Grande for several hundred miles below El Paso. The farming peoples 
already established in the Rio Grande valley quickly spread southward, pro- 
gressively utilizing the narrow strip of available farm land along the lower 
river. By A.D. 1400, this expansion had carried their culture to the Redford 
valley and to the lower courses of many tributary streams of the Rio Grande 
including the lower Rio Conchos. As farming cultures developed along the 
stream courses, a symbiotic subsistence relationship evolved between the 
farmers and the surviving archaic gathering peoples of the nearby mountains 
and desert. 

Then came a compensatory decrease in precipitation, accompanied by 
intensified channeling of the Rio Grande and its tributaries. These environ- 
mental changes quickly reduced the amount of land which could still be 
farmed, resulting in a rapid decrease in population of the farming settlements 
and increased tension between the farmers and the neighboring gatherers, 
probably ancestors of the historic Chiso and Suma tribes, who had come to 
depend upon the settlements for much of their food supply. Continued crop 
failure and rivalry for such food supplies as were available between gatherers 
and farmers brought about the desertion of almost all of the newly established 
farming settlements along the Rio Grande in a very short time, and the extinc- 
tion or migration of the people. Only in the favorably situated farming towns 
along the lower Rio Conchos and the adjacent section of the Rio Grande at 
La Junta were the farmers able to survive. The situation was further compli- 
cated by the appearance in the region of the Jumano and Cibolo, who had 
probably been driven from the southern plains by the same adverse climatic 
conditions. 
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But in the surviving farming towns near La Junta, a new balance was soon 
reached between the nomadic Jumano-Cibolo and the La Junta puebloans. 
This balanced relationship was one by which both groups profited. When a 
slight change toward better rainfall conditions again occurred, probably 
in the late fifteenth century, the area held by the farming peoples was again 
enlarged, with the occupation of marginal areas. Apparently, the importance 
of the associated Jumano and Cibolo, as well as their geographical range, was 
accordingly greatly increased. This is approximately the cultural and ecological 
picture which is reflected in both the documentary sources and the archeologi- 
cal records of this early historic period at La Junta. When the Jumano and Ci- 
bolo succumbed on the plains of south central Texas to their former enemies, 
the Apache, and became for all practical purposes part of that tribe, Apache 
replaced Jumano in the La Junta ecology, which otherwise remained un- 
changed. By the beginning of the eighteenth century, however, at about the 
same time that the nomads of the La Junta region were identified first as 
Apache, the new adverse climatic change that has been hypothesized took 
place, and the familiar sequence of events was repeated. Slowly the surplus 
crops of the marginally located towns disappeared. At first tension and then 
some actual conflicts with the Apache occurred. Consequently, the events 
that have been outlined in such detail followed, bringing about the movement 
and resettlement of the various La Junta pueblos during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. By the end of the century, Spanish colonization of the 
region had almost completely destroyed the aboriginal picture and had intro- 
duced entirely new factors into the local human ecology. 

Thus, the explanation of the repeated abandonment of the peripheral 
southwestern puebloan settlements along the Rio Grande and Rio Conchos 
appears to lie in an intricate combination of cultural and environmental fac- 
tors; that is, in the human ecology of the region on the aboriginal level. Slight 
shifts in climatic values, principally in annual or seasonal precipitation, are 
considered to be the basic causes resulting in ecological changes or imbalance 
and consequent abandonment of some areas, leaving only small surviving 
enclaves of Southwestern sedentary culture or peoples in the region. 

It seems quite possible that the much disputed cause for the widespread 
abandonment of great Southwestern sedentary cente s at various periods may 
likewise be explainabe in such terms.'®? Thus, the abandonment of such 


107 The historians of the Coronado Expedition described the pueblos of eastern New Mexico 
in 1541. They noted that in the general vicinity of Pecos Pueblo were other towns that had appar- 
ently been destroyed quite recently. They were told that about 16 years before, the Teya Indians 
of the Plains (probably the Plains Apache) had destroyed these towns but had been unable to 
conquer Pecos Pueblo itself because of its strength (“nearly 500 warriors”). After their initial 
raids these Plains peoples had established a symbiotic trade relationship with the Pecos Indians. 
“These knew the people in the settlements, and were friendly with them, and they (the Teya of 
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Southwestern centers as the San Juan would be attributed basically to climatic 
change but would in effect have involved not only the direct effect of such 
change but the indirect and consequent effects of nomadic pressure, intervil- 
lage rivalry, intravillage feuding and perhaps wide spread malnutrition and 
accompanying epidemic disease. Quite possibly, the phenomena here discussed 
have been repeated many times among primitive people living under similar 
geographical and cultural conditions. 
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conditions that must have customarily prevailed during the initial stages of the establishment of 
just such a symbiotic relationship as existed also at La Junta. In later years a flourishing trade 
developed between the Plains Apaches and several of the eastern pueblos. 
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Book REVIEWS 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Social Anthropology. E. E. EvaAns-PRitcHarD. (vii, 134 pp., $2.50. The Free Press, 
Glencoe, IIl., 1951.) 


These are six very substantial lectures given over BBC’s “Third Programme”’ in 
the winter of 1950. The book states the theoretical position of the distinguished Oxford 
successor to Tylor and Radcliffe-Brown, who has achieved his brilliant reputation as 
analyst and interpreter of several societies (particularly the Nuer and the Azande) 
which he has studied at first hand. He has not before written a general book. Some day 
he may draw upon his deep knowledge and evident wisdom to say something about 
human society and culture. But this is not that book. Here he writes about history 
and science, about kinds of anthropology, and how his particular kind came to be and 
is justified. The book is methodological and programmatic rather than substantive. 

After an introduction which briefly defines the place of social anthropology among 
the disciplines (generally the “sociology” of primitive societies, non-normative, based 
on direct study of the whole society) and includes an excellent statement of the dis- 
tinction between society (or social structure) and culture, there are two chapters— 
clear, informative, and controversial—tracing social theory from Montesquieu and 
Hume to Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown. The author’s views are evident throughout 
in his judgments on others; they become pointed when he describes those of his teachers; 
and boldly explicit in four pages (58-62) where he defies Malinowski-as-a-young-man 
by bringing history back into functionalism, and Radcliffe-Brown by taking laws 
out of 

The fourth and fifth chapters describe the interrelations of fact and theory. His 
general observations on the art of field work and the problem of bias (which does not 
trouble him because he is not concerned with “science”’) are especially lively. There 
follows an excellent discussion of how understanding of institutions increases with 
successive field studies, particularly since the questions asked today (as compared 
with those of evolutionists) are modest. To show how the social anthropologist learns 
something in general through a specific field study, the author describes five “modern 
studies”: Malinowski’s Argonauts, Margaret Mead’s Samoa, his own Azande and Nuer, 
and Arensberg’s Irish Countrymen. Since “modern” studies by definition are those 
which describe social structure, Coming of Age in Samoa is included only because “‘it is 
a good example of the single-problem kind of study, and it is written by a highly 
intelligent woman” (98). 

The last chapter is called “Applied Anthropology.” Since for the author there are 
no social laws in the natural science sense, there can be no applied anthropology 
“like medicine or engineering,” and our insight can be useful only in a common sense 
way, taking account of the particular culture dealt with. From this point of view, the 
author discusses at length the ways in which anthropology and anthropologists may 
and may not be useful. 

We all need to read this book as a rather full statement of a point of view that 


? Radcliffe-Brown vigorously takes him to task in Man, January 1952, No. 14. 
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appears to be influential among some of the younger British anthropologists. But 
Firth, Forde, Nadel, Radcliffe-Brown and others will deny it is he British position. 
Nor is the statement unambiguous; it is perhaps part of the author’s position to admit 
ambiguity; at any rate, it is easy to read different things into different parts, and one 
has the feeling that when he is criticized, he will be able to point to another line of the 
Scripture. 

It is easier to see what Evans-Pritchard is against than what he is for. He is against 
“ethnology” or hypothetical history, whether genetic or diffusionist. Just when one 
thinks he is for real history 


the history of social institutions “where this history is 
known for certain and in detail”—he seems to kill it with faint praise (60). Again, 
though social systems are his units of study, he denies that they are “natural” systems; 
hence they are not amenable to the methods of the natural sciences. Therefore he is 
against “the quest for laws” and whatever smacks of positivism or scientism in social 
anthropology. Yet sometimes he is for some sort of comparison or generalization: 

Having isolated these structural patterns in one society, the social anthropologist, in the 
third phase of his work, compares them with patterns in other societies. The study of each new 
society enlarges his knowledge of the range of basic social structures and enables him better to 
construct a typology of forms, and to determine their essential features and the reasons for their 
variations (62). 


But on the other side, ““We now think we can learn more about the nature of human 
society by really detailed intensive and observational studies, conducted in a series of 
a few selected societies with the aim of solving limited problems, than by attempting 
generalizations on a wider scale from literature” (91-92). Perhaps the compromise is 


“ 


his statement that social anthropology “demonstrates consistency and not necessary 


relations between social activities, and interprets rather than explains.” 

He seems to be disinterested in, if not against, what he calls ethnology, which is 

clearly associated with the study of culture, as social anthropology has to do with the 
study of social structure (Tylor vs. Morgan, for example—p. 17). Yet, 
I shall only say further that the study of problems of culture leads, and I think must lead, to 
the framing of them in terms of history or psychology, whereas problems of society are framed in 
terms of sociology. My own view is that while both kinds of problems are equally important, struc- 
tural studies ought to be made first (19). 


It seems clear, however, that the “equally important” is a matter of logical piety, 
and not to be taken seriously; at any rate, history in the sense usually associated with 
culture, and psychology, are both tabled indefinitely. 

What Evans-Pritchard is most unequivocably “for” is intensive study of the social 
systems of single tribes, to supply descriptions of the fullest possible range of social 
systems, though evidently not for systematic comparative study after the manner of 
Radcliffe-Brown. He would doubtless also say that they are their own justification; 
when he does say so, however, he seems to be talking about primitive peoples (or 
cultures?) rather than abstracted social systems: 

. . . the study of primitive societies has intrinsic value. They are interesting in themselves in that 
they provide descriptions of the way of life, the values, and the beliefs of peoples living without 
what we have come to regard as the minimum requirements of comfort and civilization (9). 


It must be in terms of understanding human values, too, that he talks positively of 
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anthropology as a humanistic discipline, which makes it easy, of course, to see him 
as a humanist as against a scientist. But it is somewhat difficult to reconcile “human- 
ism” with the abstractions of the social structure. Culture would seem closer than social 
structure to the essence of man; for does the author not say it is study of culture that 
leads to history and psychology? One can, of course, take a scientific approach to either, 
but sociologists more frequently seek laws and universal relations and correlations 
than do students of culture. 

The author may be closer to the center of anthropological thought than he pre 
tends. He wants to understand a culture other than his own, and he wants to under 
stand from it as much as possible about others and his own. This is our generalized 
common want. Without it, anthropology—committed to study man, culture, and 
society through all time and space, and to study each integrally, all together, and as 
related to whatever else our ingenuity can relate to them—would long since have 
flown apart. Some of us have gone off onto rather long limbs from the common trunk 
That Evans-Pritchard is against things more clearly than he is for things reminds one 
of most other anthropologists; it seems another way of saying that he is close to the 
central tradition. Perhaps it is not the philosophizing but the field work that really 
matters in the experience of the anthropologist. One cannot be too ethnological or too 
sociological or too anything else after the first six weeks of living with and trying to 
understand a tribe. Our behavior conforms to the common reality of a whole com 
munity of whole individuals; the differences in our professions of faith seem more 
important than they are just because we try by them to burst those bonds, for the 
most part in vain. 

Sot Tax 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS 


The California Indians. R. F. Heizer and M. A. Wu1p te, editors. (487 pp., $6.50. 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951.) 


In this volume are reprinted forty-three articles which originally appeared in a wide 
variety of sources. However, as might be anticipated, one author and one source 
were leaned on most heavily in the compilation of the book: Alfred L. Kroeber and the 
Handbook of the Indians of California. Indeed, Kroeber’s writings constitute over forty 
per cent of the content of the book. The editors explain that the new volume is “in no 
sense a substitute for Kroeber’s impressive work,” the Handbook, but it is pointed out 
that the latter has long been out of print and is consequently unavailable to new 
libraries or private purchasers. 

The California Indians is presented as a source book but the editors state with 
emphasis that the essays have been selected to provide “a survey rather than an en- 
cyclopaedia for reference work’’ and that the book is directed to the lay public rather 
than the professional group. It would hardly seem, therefore, that the gap in new 
libraries would be closed. 

But audience and use are determined by content; let us therefore examine the book. 
We find five major divisions: general surveys; archeology; historical accounts; mate- 
rial culture; and social culture. The first is opened with Kroeber’s Elements of Culture 
in Native California (1922); continues with treatments of population (Kroeber: 1925, 
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1939); physical types (Gifford: 1926); linguistic families (Kroeber and Dixon: 1919); 
linguistic aspects of Yokuts narrative style (Newman: 1940); and history of native 
culture (Kroeber: 1923). 

The archeological treatment ranges from shellmounds (Nelson: 1909) to petro- 
glyphs (Fenenga: 1949) and from early man (Roberts: 1940) to the Chumash (Olson: 
1930). Richard Beardsley’s Culture Sequences in Central California Archaeology (1948) 
is included. The historical section consists of a quartet of short accounts. 

Material culture receives attention in ten articles, totalling about eighty pages, 
with emphasis on basketry (Kroeber: 1909, 1932; O’Neale: 1932). Gifford discusses 
acorn eating and Miwok houses (1936; 1933, with Barrett). Kroeber considers Cali 
fornia food problems (1925) and Barrows analyzes Coahuilla desert plant foods (1900). 
Other articles cover fire-making, mines and stone flaking. 

Social culture is examined in the most lengthy section of the book, about two-fifths 
of the total. Subjects covered for more than one locality are tribal organization (Kroe- 
ber: 1925); the world renewal cult, the Kuksu cult (Kroeber: 1949, 1932) and the 1870 
Ghost Dance (Du Bois: 1939); migration and urbanization, and conflict with white 
civilization (S. F. Cook: 1943). Particular tribes receiving attention for one or another 
feature of culture are those of the Yosemite valley, the Yurok, Miwok, Northern Maidu, 
Yuki, Nomlaki, Kato, and Mohave. Warfare is the subject of the articles relating to 
the last four tribes. Waterman’s delightful idyll of the Yurok, All Is Trouble along the 
Klamath, and his description of Ishi, the Last Yahi, are included as the last two essays 

The dates of publication of representative articles are given to indicate the range 
of the book in terms of the development of anthropology in California. Except for the 
field of archeology thé last two decades are meagerly represented. This might be in 
terpreted as a selection by the editors of only those articles which are now difficult of 
access, were it not for the inclusion of such papers as Beardsley’s, from a recent issue 
of American Antiquity, and Kenneth M. Stewart’s Mohave Warfare, recently published 
in the Southwestern Journal of Anthropology. 

Stewart’s article poss#bly was included to balance the remarks of Kroeber, in the 
same volume, on Mohave warfare and to correct misconceptions about Mohave atti 
tudes toward warfare and pacifism. But this brings us to a critical question: Why, in a 
book on the Indians of California, should the Mohave and their neighbors, who belong 
to another culture area (the Southwest), and the Yurok, who belong to the Northwest 
Coast, be given more attention than any tribe of the California culture area? Six arti- 
cles, comprising nearly one fifth of the pages of the book, are devoted to the Yurok. 
In contrast, in the great central area of California the Yokuts receive only nine pages, 
and those on the specialized subject of linguistic aspects of narrative style, and the 
Miwok only nineteen pages. 

Returning to the question of the appropriate audience for the book it appears that 
laymen may get a distorted picture of Californian Indian culture unless they read every 
word of the book carefully and find the isolated comments by Kroeber and others on 
the proper cultural position of such peoples as the Mohave and the Yurok. The volume 
contains no “Introduction,” nor any specially prepared article for the orientation of the 
layman. It seems regrettable that this was omitted, not only for reasons already noted 
but also because the book’s heterogeneous content presents the reader with simply 
understood articles such as migration and urbanization together with those relating to 
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moieties and cephalic indices and the Kuksu cult. This is not a criticism of hetero- 
geneity; the volume at least has the unity derived from geographical limitation where- 
as many of our Festschrifts have no unity of any kind. It is rather a plea for generous 
introductory data in a book addressed to the general public. Lacking it, this compilation 
may not find a wide acceptance outside the profession. 

The book will be warmly welcomed, however, by students and professionals whose 
libraries are weak on the area covered. It seems safe to say that the culture of the 
California Indians is better known than that of the nonliterate peoples of any other 
area of the world. This being the case, it is frustrating and uncomfortable to find this 
shelf empty in one’s personal library. The volume under review will add forty-three 
useful articles. The editors are to be thanked sincerely for this service. 

It is fitting that this book should appear at the time of commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the Department of Anthropology at the University of 
California and shortly following the annual meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association in Berkeley, which celebrated that event. The book will serve as a reminder 
to anthropologists generally of the tremendously important role which students of the 
California Indians have played in the development of modern anthropology and of the 
richness of the harvest when intensive and competent effort is consistently expended 
on the cultivation of a particular culture area, even though that area be generally 
recognized as one of modest cultural achievement. 

VERNE F. Ray 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
Araucanian Culture in Transition. Miscua TItTiEv. (xii, 164 pp., 9 figs., 2 maps, 17 
plates, $2.50. Occasional Contributions from the Museum of Anthropology of the 
University of Michigan, No. 15. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, 1951.) 


For at least a half a century the broad outlines of Araucanian culture have been 
well established, principally through the scholarly investigations of Richard E. Latch- 
am. Yet it is surprising to note that the present monograph is the first report to ap- 
pear on this people based upon field work by a professionally trained anthropologist. 

The material presented in Titiev’s study was collected during a brief field trip of six 
months’ duration to several localities in the region of Temuco, the heart of Araucanian 
territory and the old Spanish frontier, known to this day as “La Frontera.”’ More specifi- 
cally the report is concerned with the Mapuche division of the Araucanians living to 
the north of the Cautin River, the same area in which Latcham conducted his classic 
investigations. 

Since time in the field was limited, and since many aspects of the culture had been 
well described, Titiev wisely attempted no well-rounded study of the Mapuche, but 
instead concentrated his efforts upon filling the most serious lacunae, notably kinship 
and socio-political organization. This conscious emphasis and selection must, there- 
fore, be taken into consideration in judging a study that might otherwise appear biased 
and thin. Similarly, although Mapuche history is concisely summarized, the author 
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eschews the historical approach as such, and is more concerned with changes that have 
occurred in Araucanian culture since these people were pacified and put on reservation 
during the 1880’s. 

Titiev has performed a useful and painstaking job of salvaging the bits and pieces 
of a now much altered Mapuche socio-political organization, and has presented the 
first coherent account of the kinship system. In addition the monograph contains ma- 
terial on the life cycle, witchcraft, curing, and ceremonial practice. An interesting chap- 
ter deals with the origin and subsequent history of three Mapuche reservations, while 
the conclusions summarize changes in Araucanian culture and analyze briefly some of 
the more significant dynamic processes involved in this change. 

The reviewer was particularly struck by Titiev’s material on land tenure and utiliza- 
tion. As elsewhwere in Latin America, although far more recently here, the Arauca- 
nians have been forced to adjust to individual land ownership, and the abolition of the 
agrarian communities has had the usual effects. The Mapuche case, however, is espe- 
cially interesting in that it has taken place so recently (since 1917). Titiev’s analysis of 
changes attendant upon this altered system of land tenure has important implications 
for all Latin Americanists who have had to deal with this irritating problem elsewhere, 
and during earlier, and less fully documented periods. 

Harry TSCHOPIK, JR. 
AMERICAN MusEuM oF NATURAL History 
New York, New 


Outline of South American Cultures. GEORGE P. Murpock. (148 pp., 26 maps., $2.50. 
Behavior Science Outlines, Vol. II, Human Relations Area Files, Inc., New Haven, 
1951.) 


This is the first of a projected series in which there will be a similar outline for each 
of the major continental and oceanic areas of the world. The present Outline consists of 
a series of 26 maps, most of them closely corresponding with inter- and intra-national 
political boundaries; all are drawn on the scale of one-half inch to one degree of latitude 
or longitude. The maps in turn are subdivided into societal or tribal territories. The 
maps are lettered and the societies are numbered, thus: Lenca, A2; Campa, F5; Inca, 
F8; Ona, I4, etc. The system permits the addition of numbered societies as they may 
be discovered or described. There are 1,051 tribes listed; these, either alone or in 
groups of closely related societies, comprise 217 coded territorial units, each of which is 
accompanied by a brief cultural synopsis. These synopses as well as the maps are large- 
ly based on data in the Handbook of South American Indians. The coded territorial 
units are regrouped (pp. 132-136) into 24 culture areas. 

It is Murdock’s intention, in this series, to “provide a complete classification of the 
world’s known cultures, as a complement to the topical classification of cultural and 
background materials presented in... the Outline of Cultural Materials” (p. 7), the 
guide and outline for the Human Relations Area Files which appeared in 1950 as volume 
I of the Behavior Science Outlines. The relationship of the proposed classification to 
the organization and use of the Human Relations Area Files is seen in the fact that the 
present publication closes (pp. 137-138) with a representative sample of South American 
cultures which is comprised of 60 aboriginal, acculturated and European- or African- 
derived societies. The criteria for determining this sample are quite clearly stated, but 
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not so explicit are the precise criteria and procedures used in distinguishing each of the 
24 culture areas and the tribal memberships in them. 

This question is best answered in a subsequent publication by Murdock (‘South 
American Culture Areas,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 7, No. 4, 1951, 
pp. 415-436) wherein he takes exception to Steward’s use of South American data to 
delineate certain culture areas without employing (because of unavailability) compa- 
rable data for other areas, and because of his use of negative criteria in classifying cer- 
tain areas and culture types. These objections, Murdock believes, have been overcome 
in his classification and outline, wherein he consistently employs the same criteria 
throughout the continent. It is a defensible and welcome classification for South 
America, in view of Murdock’s intention to provide a systematic basis for “subjecting 
hypotheses to a quantitative comparative test” (p. 1), and to that end his projected 
Outlines for the rest of the world will be awaited with interest. But the student de- 
siring a classification in which the emphasis is on historical relationships, as revealed 
in archeological evidence, marginal survivals, and the like (such as Steward’s four-fold 
scheme of South American culture types) will find Murdock’s system too cumbersome 
and perhaps intellectually incompatible as well. 

D. B. Stout 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Cruz Das Almas: A Brazilian Village. DONALD PriERSON, with the assistance of LEv1 
Cruz, MirtEs BRANDAO Lopes, HELEN BATCHELOR PIERSON, CARLOS BORGES 
TEIXEIRA, and others. (viii, 226 pp., 20 plates 13 figs., 2 maps, $1.50. Smithsonian 
Institution, Institute of Social Anthropology, Publication No. 12, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1951.) 


This is the second study of a rural agricultural community in southern Brazil 
(state of Sao Paulo) to be published during the last few years.! Cruz Das Almas (a 
pseudonym) is a relatively isolated village and district which lies somewhat less than 
a hundred miles west of the metropolis of SAo Paulo. In colonial days it was one of sev- 
eral gateways followed by explorers into the vast interior. Despite the improvement of 
transportation facilities—nearby rail stations, recently inaugurated bus service to out- 
side points, and roads made passable for trucks most of the year—the inhabitants of 
this district exhibit little spatial mobility. The population consists primarily of descend- 
ants of old mixed Indian-European (and some African) strains, and in culture is basi- 
cally European. A few recent migrants from other parts of Brazil and abroad (Italians, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Syrians, Japanese, and Germans) create something of an ethnic 
diversity, but, “The society is relatively simple, nonliterate, and homogeneous and is 
based largely upon kinship, compadre, and status relations.” In the author’s opinion, 
this community is typical of rural Brazil, notwithstanding differences due in part to 
radically contrasting environments. Others familar with the Brazilian scene—the re- 
viewer included—would be inclined to agree. It adds, therefore, to the growing number 
of studies which bear upon the variation in Euro-american folk societies. 

Almost one-half of this monograph is devoted to a description of the habitat, in- 


1 See also Emilio Willems: Cunha: tradicéo e transigéo em uma cultural rural do Brasil, 1948. 
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cluding climate and natural resources, population composition, and techniques of ex- 
ploitation (“The Ecological Base’’). This is well done, with many sketches, and contains 
a good many. notations of altitudes toward activities involving the use of materials and 
applications of techniques. It also provides considerable statistical information on use, 
ownership, importance, and distribution—the range of pattern. It is a little puzzling 
to find the economics of market behavior, as well as concepts of wealth and property 
and the role of money, credit and wages, treated as an aspect of ecology. Problems of 
economic valuation and process in general, in the stricter sense in which economists 
treat their categories, are least adequately treated. 

The second major section, on Society and Culture, ranges from topics on language, 
, tiquette, humor, and ritual belief and practice, through social alignments in the family, 
church, and political groups, to a consideration of factors of status, leadership, and so 
cial control. This study is written in the form of a conventional descriptive ethnography 
(albeit abundantly documented as to typicality of belief and behavior), and as such 
does not concern itself with refinements of the several conceptual categories used, e.g., 
status. On the other hand, the relationships of informal to formal elements are admir 
ably described in the discussion of structural arrangements, as concerns marriage and 
the family, and religious organization. 

In view of the considerable data on compadrismo in other parts of Latin America it 
would have been desirable to see this section, treated in connection with kinship exten 
sion, amplified with more contextual case materials. 

With these minor criticisms, Dr. Pierson and his associates are to be commended 
for having turned out a carefully documented study of an important region in the 
western world. In addition, Cruz Das Almas provides a useful point of departure for 
subsequent analyses of culture change in this part of Brazil, among communities with 
a comparable historical background, ecological setting, and population composition, 
but drawn more into the orbit of industrial and urban impacts. 

BERNARD J. SIEGEL 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 


The Position of the Chief in the Modern Political System of the Ashanti. K. A. Busia 
(xii, 233 pp., $4.00. Oxford University Press, for the International African Institute 
New York 1951.) 


This analysis of the Ashanti political structure will be of interest not only to the 
West African specialist but to all social scientists concerned with the problem of culture 
change. Essentially the study is divided into two parts. The first section consists of the 
reconstruction and analysis of the traditional Ashanti political structure as it existed 
until 1900, before the advent of the British. The second part examines the causes and 
effects of the fundamental changes that have occurred since the establishment of 
British rule. In both sections the bulk of the material is devoted to the study of the 
position of the chief, and all other political factors are interpreted within this frame 
work. 

The analysis of the first part presents the chiefs as the dominating and controlling 
force in Ashanti political life, and also explains the workings of the checks and balances 
employed by the people to limit and restrain the power of the chiefs. The rdle of the 
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chief is then examined in relationship to the village structure, the religious beliefs, 
the judicial and administrative hierarchy, the systems of land tenure, and the Ashanti 
Union which in the past wielded the loosely connected lineages and villages into a strong 
military power. Of noteworthy interest is the analysis of the land tenure system, and 
the interrelationship between the land tenure and political systems. Another factor of 
importance brought out by the historical reconstruction is the clarification and cor- 
roboration of the earlier findings and observations of Rattray. 

In the second part of this volume, in the description and analysis of the changes and 
problems that have developed in the Ashanti political structure, Dr. Busia has made a 
positive contribution to the understanding of the problems of culture change. Busia 


points out that in the last forty years the major forces that have produced radical al-. 


terations in Ashanti society has been British Colonial rule, the expansion of trade and 
commerce, and the introduction of education and Christianity. The author indicates 
that, as in many other African communities, the processes of disintegration brought 
about by the above factors have developed faster than the processes of reintegration on 
a new level. No attempt is made to analyze the whole series of interconnected social 
problems and tensions that arise from this disequilibrium, but rather to concentrate 
primarily on its effects on the position of the chiefs and the causes of the severe alter- 
ations and curtailment of the powers of the chiefs. Particular emphasis is given to the 
effect of the Bristish administration on the role of the chiefs and the manner in which the 
chiefs have become dependent upon and weakened by the British authorities. The study 
also indicates and examines some of the basic problems that confront a chief today, 
such as the rising political power of literate commoners, the ever articulate Christians 
who wish to control more of their own activities, and the lack of economic resources 
necessary today to uphold and maintain the position and prestige of a chief. 

The material Dr. Busia has presented is a valuable contribution toward the evalua- 
tion of the political aspects of modern colonialism, and one wishes that he had elabo- 
rated and extended the second half of the book. Altogether this well organized study with 
its thorough and detailed understanding of the Ashanti political structure is a signifi- 
cant contribution to modern ethnographic knowledge. 

WILLIAM B. ScHwWAB 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


Caravan: The Story of the Middle East. CARLETON S. Coon. (viii, 376 pp., 16 plates, 
$5.00. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1951.) 


The need for a book like Caravan has been increasingly felt in recent years in 
colleges and universities offering Middle Eastern area studies. For basic reading in 
history one could refer students to Brockelmann and Hitti, in politics to The Middle 
East of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, in geography to W. B. Fisher, in 
economics to Bonné, but there was no comparable volume on the anthropology of the 
area. Dr. Coon’s book fills this need admirably. However, in view of the availability 
of historical studies, one would have preferred to see more of the text devoted to the 
contemporary ethnology of the area, and less to its historical background. Caravan 
also dwells perhaps too long on the margins of the Middle East and traverses its central 
parts too rapidly, especially its most populous country, Egypt. In addition, despite 
the author’s avowed intention to describe in his book the civilization of the Middle 
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East before the impact of the industrial revolution (pp. 8-9), one cannot help feeling 
that the appropriate conclusion of the rich offerings of the volume would have been an 
appraisal, however brief, of what has happened in the area since the onset of indus- 
trialization and Westernization. 

This reviewer finds himself in happy agreement with Coon as to his definition of 
the Middle Eastern culture area (“the predominantly Muslim countries from Morocco 
to Afghanistan,” pp. 1-2), and hopes that the undoubtedly favorable reception which 
Caravan will merit in the widest circles will contribute its share to making this defi- 
nition universally accepted. Turkey, though, with its great majority of agricultural 
population is as integral a part of the Middle Eastern culture area as Egypt, and the 
same is true to a less pronounced degree with regard to the northern part of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. These two populations, omitted from Coon’s Middle Eastern mosaic, 
are certainly less “transitional to another culture area” (p. 2) than are the typically 
Central Asian horse-breeding, yurt-dwelling Turkoman tribes of northeastern Iran and 
northwestern Afghanistan, briefly dealt with (pp. 220-225). 

Dr. Coon emphasizes the mosaic-like quality of the Middle Eastern picture, and as 
his Caravan marches on from chapter to chapter this quality is increasingly conveyed 
under headings such as “Strength in Diversity,” “More Peoples, the Turks and Mon- 
gols,” “Differences, Inherited and Acquired,” and in the topical treatments of village, 
camp, town and city life in various parts of the area. Amidst this rich diversity he is 
able, as an anthropologist, to find and point up the functional consistency of the culture 
of each of the sub-groups and the significance of interaction among them. The ques- 
tion whether there exists an over-all pattern which can be called Middle Eastern Cul 
ture, remains unanswered in an explicit manner, although implicitly it is answered in 
the affirmative by the time the concluding chapter is reached. 

Two passages of the last chapter may be quoted in conclusion, for they show both 
the insight the author has into the cultural configurations of the Middle East and the 
spirit of his approach to the problems of the area: “Such institutions as the Sufi 
brotherhood, the religious foundation (wagf), the guild, the sof, the village council, and 
the concept of the great man’s ‘face,’ are revealed as precious mechanisms which keep 
Muslim society on an even keel and which, in the dreary processes of mechanization 
should be preserved and adapted to new uses rather than discouraged and destroyed” 
(pp. 342-343). “Since the Middle East has given us so much already, perhaps it has 
some wisdom left over which we have not tapped or which we learned long ago and 
later forgot”’ (p. 344). 

RAPHAEL PATAI 

THE DropsiE COLLEGE 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Children of Hari. STEPHEN Fucus. (xviii, 463 pp., 22 plates, 15 figs., 2 maps, $7.50. 

Verlag Herold, Vienna, and Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1951.) 

There are some sixty million “untouchables” on the subcontinent of India, peoples 
who are lowest in social rank and economic status. They have been labeled depressed 
classes or scheduled castes and, under Gandhi’s influence, have come to be called 
Harijans—children of Hari, God’s children. 

Father Fuchs’ book deals with the Balahis, a Harijan caste numbering well over 
half a million and spread widely through Central India and Najputana. As Professor 
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Fiirer-Haimendorf points out in the foreword, there have previously been only two full- f F 
dress monographs on Harijan groups, Briggs’ on the Chamar-and Aiyappan’s on the of thy 
Nayadi. This work is a most welcome addition to the all too scanty literature on thes: the e 
peoples and cultures. socie! 

The Balahis discussed in the book are those of the Nimar district of the Central effect 
Provinces, in the upper Nerbudda valley. Father Fuchs lived among them for ten years chan 
(there are about 40,000 Balahis in the Nimar district), learned to speak their dialect of socia 
Rajasthani, and acquired a thorough knowledge of many aspects of their culture. : 

The Nimar Balahis are mostly agricultural laborers. Only a few carry on the tradi U: 


tional caste occupation of weaving, for the availability of factory-made textiles has 
forced most Balahi weavers to give up their craft and to earn whatever they can as 
hired field hands. Some are village watchmen, an occupation which is the prerogative 


of certain lineages only. Das 

The fundamental principles of the classic caste system are illustrated in rich detail | 
in this account. As eaters of carrion beef, the Balahi defile members of all other castes Myt 
by their touch. Even close proximity to a Balahi may make it necessary for another in- : 


habitant of Nimar to take a purificatory bath. But the Balahi themselves fulfill many of 
the tenets of caste with considerable rigor. Thus they consider themselves polluted by 


the touch of a Mehtar, another Harijan caste. Fuchs tells the story of a village in which ve 
the Balahis petitioned for the right to use the government well reserved for higher ne 
castes. But when they learned that the Mehtars would also use the well if they did they He 
declared that they could never draw water from a well defiled by the Mehtars. The el 
Mehtars have similar feelings about the Balahis. hin 
Like the higher castes, the Balahis are subdivided into subcastes which do not in- his 
termarry or interdine. Thus the lineages which provide bards form an endogamous en- 
clave, as do those which provide barbers and priests. Not only in social organization tt 
but in other cultural aspects as well, the Balahi share patterns which are common to tic 
most regions and social strata of the subcontinent. There is a broad, fundamental simi- re 
larity of culture among the myriad societal groupings of India. e 
Fuchs’ purpose is primarily descriptive; his historical and analytic comments are few. as 
Some of these few are not convincing, as the strained etymology (page 8) of the caste 
name to indicate that the Balahis might “‘be considered as a race of the Dravidian or hi 
Austro-Asiatic stock.” But as ethnography, this account is among the best available tic 
for India. There are some parts of the description which might well be given more con m= 
sideration in subsequent writings by Father Fuchs. Thus the Balahis’ relations with 
other castes should be amplified, as also such aspects of their life as child-rearing and th 
kinship relations. 
Fuchs well portrays the economic dilemma of the Balahi and of similar low-ranking N 
groups in India. Those who do have some land frequently ¢.. :ot have the necessary 
tools for cultivating it themselves. Those Balahis who manage to cultivate for them- e 
selves have so little economic margin that they are usually deeply in debt to money- df 
lenders who take over a large proportion of their meager income. Since many Balahis , 


believe that they cannot possibly improve their level of living very much, they are far 
from efficient cultivators or field laborers. But those who are village watchmen, and so 
have a greater income in cash and in food than their caste fellows, “are the most re- 
spectable and intelligent men of their community” (page 415). 
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Fuchs concludes with some cogent observations on the present economic position 
of the Balahis and on their prospects. Governmental planners in India recogniz. that 
the economic and social impoverishment of people like the Balahis affects the larger 
society adversely. But single ameliorative measures and random reforms have had little 
effect. Balahi life is changing. Father Fuchs’ final sentence says that the world-wide 
“«.. must in some ways benefit a people whose religious, 
social, and economic position could not be much worse than it is at present.” 

Davip G. MANDELBAUM 


changes now in motion, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Das religioese Weltbild einer fruehen Kultur. ADoLF E. JENSEN. (xii, 198 pp. Studien zur 
Kulturkunde, Vol, 9, August Schroeder Verlag, Stuttgart, 1948.) 

Mythos und Kult bei den Naturvoelkern. ADOLF E. JENSEN. (vii, 423 pp. DM 24.80. 
Studien zur Kulturkunde, Vol. 10, Franz Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden, 1950.) 


In the first of these two publications, Prof. Jensen attempts a historical reconstruc 
tion on the basis of religious material. He himself recorded in West Ceram (Indonesia) 
a myth of the killing Of a lunar goddess that marks the beginning of death and procrea 
tion among men and the cultivation of plants, and the ceremonials enacting this myth 
He then traces myth and ceremonials in Oceania, both Americas, Africa and Europe, 
and regards this as evidence of the widespread existence of an early culture introducing 
the domestication of plants and creating this particular myth. Prof. Jensen handles 
his materials with much skill, perspicacity and caution. 

The second book is of a far more ambitious nature. On the basis of extensive studies 
it refutes the three main existing ethnological theories of primitive religion (preanimis 
tic, animistic, high god) and proposes one of its own. The basic thesis of the author is 
that myth is true and genuine insight of a special kind into reality, ritual (or cult) its 
solemn commemoration. The idea of sacrifice is therefore, like many other notions, dis 
carded as a misunderstanding. 

It is obvious that the author, though not a Roman Catholic like Father Schmidt and 
his school, believes in the “reality of the divine,” adhering to a kind of Goethean mys 
ticism, not rarely found in Germany. This makes it impossible for anyone who, like the 
reviewer, does not share the author’s theological assumptions, to do him full justice 

All observed phenomena that do not fit Prof. Jensen’s myth theory are explained by 
the “degeneration of religion into application.” Almost all magic is explained away as 
religion. What is left of magic is in exchange invested with the quality of reality 
Notions of soul and ghost are discussed in detail. 

Its rather radical character makes the book stimulating. It is full of such interesting 
suggestions as that the concept of gods is prior to that of the soul, that magic is “ap- 
plied religion,” as well as of other ideas like the “spiritual nature” of plants and dis 
eases, which must appear absurd to those who do not share the premises of the author 

Erwin H. ACKERKNECHT 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

MApIsON, WISCONSIN 
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Mythe, Mensch und Umwelt; Beitrige zur Religion, Mythologie und Kulturgeschichte. 


Herausgegeben von Ap. E. JENSEN. (iv, 362 pp. Meisenbach & Co., Bamberg, 
1950.) 


This Festschrift, commemorating the semicentennial of the Frobenius Institute 
(Frankfurt a. M.) also constitutes Volume IV of Paideuma. Its twenty-one authors deal 
with Greek mythology, Brahman religion, Irish epics, and various topics of ethno- 
graphic and theoretical import. The present review must confine itself to the contribu- 
tions of special concern to readers of this journal. 

In “Die Wahrheit des Mythos” (pp. 1-10) Raffaele Pettazzoni distinguishes 
“myths,” i.e., tales conceived as true, from profane fiction, into which, however, myths 
may develop. He does not envisage the reverse possibility. Father William Schmidt’s 
“Spiele, Feste, Festspiele” (pp. 11-22) denies sacred games to the more primitive peo- 
ples; the Yuki initiation is too didactic for play, lacking the naive spontaneity of its 
Maidu equivalent. Pure festivals evolve into festival games when the higher hunters’ 
“totemic” complex impinges on a primeval culture. According to A. E. Jensen’s “Uber 
das Toten als kulturgeschichtliche Erscheinung”’ (pp. 23-38), ritualistic homicide forms 
part of an ancient farming culture, representing the mythic slaying of a god and express- 
ing the biological fact of the maintenance of life through its destruction. The eschatol- 
ogy of Australians forms the theme of Helmut Petri’s “Das Weltende im Glauben 
australischer Eingeborener” (pp. 349-362). Most tribes dread a cataclysm consequent 
on sinful neglect of the divinely established order, but only the Herbert River people 
(Queensland) conceive a celestial deliverer permitting mankind to live on in a galactic 
paradise. In the Kimberleys, magico-religious ideas of southern derivation are clashing 
with indigenous conceptions and are favored by the younger generations while opposed 
by the elders. 

Of greatest general interest in Robert von Heine Geldern’s “China, die ostkaspische 
Kultur und die Herkunft der Schrift” (pp. 51-92) are the suggestions on the origin of 
writing. Probably, he argues, all Old World forms go back to an Anatolian script of the 
fourth millennium. Though “stimulus diffusion” operated, it required the complemen- 
tary action of diffusion of some principles or symbols. Whereas Hevesy went much too 
far, a small number of Easter Island characters do prove connection with Harappa, 
though certainly not direct contact. Rather must we assume that a south or central 
Chinese script preserving several Harappa symbols reached Easter Island in pre- 
Polynesian times. Josef Henninger’s “Die unblutige Tierweihe der vorislamischen 
Araber in ethnologischer Sicht” (pp. 178-190) places the pre-Islamic consecration of 
beasts in ethnographic perspective. As in northern and central Asia, so in Arabia ani- 
mals were dedicated to a sky-god. 

Hermann Baumann’s “Nvama, die Rachemacht; iiber einige mana-artige Vorstel- 
lungen in Afrika” (pp. 191-230) traces the Mafidé concept over other parts of Africa. 
Baumann interprets it as primarily associated with a hunters’ culture. Nyama, pre- 
ponderantly associated with animals, is a menace to the killer, to be neutralized by 
rites of conciliation or purification. Dominik Josef Wélfel’s “Die Kanarischen Inseln, 
die westafrikanischen Hochkulturen und das alte Mittelmeer” (pp. 231-253) argues that 
the Canary Islands harbored a megalithic and archaic Mediterranean civilization not 
specifically Minoan or Mycenaean, but “still another sister from the family of the close- 
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ly related, yet so individualized island cultures of the ancient Mediterranean sea.” 
In “Der Logi- und Vila-Zauber bei den Logoli” (pp. 265-277), Giinter Wagner de- 
scribes two types of magicians discovered during his field reserarch among the Kaviron- 
do-Bantu. 

Two essays are of Americanist content—Walter Krickeberg’s “Bauform und Welt- 
bild im alten Mexico” (pp. 295-333) and Hermann Trimborn’s “Herrentum und Her- 
rengestalten im vorkolumbischen Caucatal” (pp. 335-347). According to Krickeberg, 
the Mexicans conceived the vault of the sky as a huge stepped pyramid and the under- 
world as a stepped pyramid in reverse, the earth’s surface constituting the common 
base. The decorative niches of Totonac pyramids represented entrances into caves of 
the celestial mountain. A frieze of feathered serpents is an older form of the sky symbol 
in Mexican art, a function later restricted to lesser sculptures. Krickeberg is convinced 
of indirect connection between Copan and Malinalco—indirect because of the gap of 
over seven centuries. 

Trimborn points out that while Cauca Valley chieftainship did not fuse with the 
priesthood, the western caciques too had relations with the supernatural and enjoyed 
despotic powers even though over a restricted territory; something like true royalty 
accompanied merely half-statehood. The ruler combined the trade in slaves and gold 
with his political functions. He could select a girl for his head wife from among the 
assembled belles of the tribe and exercised marital privileges over several before choos- 
ing his queen. He shared polygyny with the nobles, but he alone was allowed to marry 
nieces and, more rarely, a blood-sister. After death he was mummified by drying; 
funeral deposits, slaves and wives were buried with him. Normally the eldest son 
succeeded, only for lack of sons were sister’s sons qualified as heirs; there are several 
authenticated instances of such substitution. In 1537 King Nutibara of Guaca lorded 
it over even distant West Colombian tribes, who pampered him with tributary gold, 
raiment, and food. When traveling he was borne in a litter on the shoulders of noble- 
men. From the Spanish chronicles Trimborn extracts highly suggestive details. Thus, 
in 1576 there appeared in Peuco a prophetess who, paralleling the role of Apapoctva 
Guarani priest-chiefs, induced her followers to flee from an impending deluge. The 
annalists also give a touching picture of Nutibara’s grief over a slain brother. 

The single somatological article is by Martin Gusinde: “Bemerkungen iiber die 
negriden Rasseformen im afrikanischen Tropenwald” (pp. 255-263). He distinguishes 
two main types, Negroes and Pygmies, the former having developed in an open sun 
flooded steppe, “whence they brought their subracial differentiae into the forest.” 
In crossing with Pygmies, Pygmy traits prove recessive. Gusinde recognizes the Ituri, 
the Ruanda-Urundi, and the Western equatorial forest varieties as three localized 
Pygmy types. He explains the origin of the Pygmy sub-groups on the biological prin- 
ciple that “isolates composed of only a few couples very rapidly turn by mutation into 
Pygmy forms.” 

The foregoing must suffice to suggest the rich and varied content of this attractive 
volume. 

Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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PuysicaAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Essay on the Cerebral Cortex. GERHARDT VON BOonIN. (xiii, 150 pp., $3.75. Charles C 
Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1950.) 


Frontal Lobotomy and Affective Behavior. JoHN F. Futton. (159 pp., $3.00. W. W. 
Norton and Co., New York, 1951.) 


The Cerebral Cortex of Man. WILDER PENFIELD and THEODORE RASMUSSEN. (xv, 248 
pp., $6.50. Macmillan Co., New York, 1950.) 


All three of these books are based on recent lectures and bring to the reader rela- 
tively simple accounts of the latest developments in the understanding of the function 
and structure of the human brain. Von Bonin gives most attention to internal structure, 
discussing the cells, their number, kinds, and connections. Fulton offers the most read- 
able essays, reporting on more physiological methods of analyzing the function of the 
brain. Stimulation of nerves, parts of the cortex, and the results of operations on animals 
and man are considered. Special emphasis is placed on the parts of the brain concerned 
with emotion and on the connections of the frontal cortex. Penfield and Rasmussen 
present a wealth of new data on the whole surface of the cortex, complete with case his- 
tories and very fine illustrations. They are entirely concerned with human patients and 
base their interpretations on the results of epileptic discharge, surgery, and electrical 
stimulation of the cortex of patients under local anesthesia. This last method gives 
information obtainable from no other source and makes man the best laboratory ani 
mal for the analysis of cortical function. Only man can tell the investigator the sensa- 
tions which are caused by stimulating different parts of the brain. All three books have 
excellent bibliographies, and represent the best scientific tradition in which the inves 
tigation of structure and function are inseparably linked. 

The view of the brain which is presented to the anthropologist in these lectures is 
fundamentally different from that of the textbooks of a few years ago. There is little 
emphasis on the fissures and details of superficial topography which have been of pri- 
mary concern in investigations of the anatomy of the brain of different races. Even the 
major lobes have been redefined. Originally the lobes (frontal, parietal, temporal, 
occipital) were merely the parts of the brain next these particular bones. Such divisions 
cut right across functional areas, and the cortex is now divided by its relations to the 
underlying thalamus. Because of the specific nature of the thalamic radiations and 
because the major coordinating mechanisms are subcortical, such divisions correspond 
well with function. The parieto-temporal region is the area where stimulation produces 
memories. The old motor and sensory areas are combined into a single somesthetic 
area. Stimulation in the “motor” area produces sensation part of the time, just as 
stimulation in the “sensory area” produces some motor responses. 

The detailed mapping of this part of the cortex will be of great interest to students 
of evolution. The thumb has as big a representation on the cortex, both sensory and 
motor, as the whole trunk. The areas concerned with speech are also very large and stim- 
ulation of much of the dominant hemisphere will produce a temporary inability to 
speak. The frontal cortex does not respond to stimulation and its removal does not 
affect the [Q or verbal ability. However, it is this cortex which makes intelligent plan- 
ning possible, and the ability to plan with power and purpose is greatly reduced with 
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damage to this part of the brain. Memory, speech, elaboration of action, and purposive 
planning require a great quantity of cortex. It becomes clear why larger brains have 
been favored in the course of evolution, and why a chimpanzee, even with the best 
environment, remains an ape. 

These books by von Bonin, Fulton, and Penfield and Rasmussen offer much which 
is of importance to anthropology. But they were not written for the social scientist and 
need to be supplemented by such books as those by W. C. Halstead (Brain and Intelli 
gence. University of Chicago Press, 1947) and S. Cobb (Emotions and Clinical Medicine. 
Norton and Co., New York, 1950), before their full implication for the science of man 
can be appreciated. The surgeon is now, as Fulton puts it, dissecting the “‘matrix of the 
mind.” The anatomical basis for certain abilities and mental states can be removed, 
and in this way psycho-surgery offers a final proof of the biological basis of parts of 
personality. Perhaps a first stage in a more successful science of human behavior will 
be built on the integration of anatomy, psychology, and physiology which is now taking 
place. A task of first importance for the physical anthropologist is to make the meaning 
of these developments clear to his students and colleagues. 

S. L. WASHBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 


Genetics in the 20th Century. L. C. Dunn, editor. (xi, 634 pp., $5.00. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1951.) 


Genetics in the 20th Century is a mature book about a young, successful and popular 
subject. The book contains papers read at the Genetic Society of America’s Golden 
Jubilee of Genetics held at Ohio State University, September, 1950. The youth of 
genetics as a science was emphasized when some who made pioneer genetical studies 
soon after 1900 reported to the Jubilee in person. The success and popularity of genetics 
is shown by the accomplished or prospective syntheses of genetic theory and methods 
in all major branches of the life sciences (excepting certain quarters in physiology), 
large areas of the behavior sciences, and some parts of the social sciences. 

Authors and titles (in part, shortened) of the 26 chapters are: Goldschmidt—Im- 
pact of Genetics upon Science; Iltis—Mendel’s Life and Heritage; Zirkle—Knowledge 
of Heredity before 1900; Castle-Beginnings of Mendelism in America; Muller—Devel- 
opment of the Gene Theory; Sturtevant—Relation of Genes and Chromosomes; 
Mather—Biometrical Genetics; Mirsky—Chemical Aspects of Cell Nucleus; Caspers- 
son & Schultz—Cytochemical Measurements; Irwin—Genetics and Immunology; 
Beadle—Chemical Genetics; Ephrussi—Cell Heredity; Lederberg—Bacterial Genet 
ics; Sonneborn—Genes and Cytoplasmic Inheritance; Darlington—Mendel and the 
Determinants; White—Cytogenetic Mechanisms; Snyder—Human Genetics; Pen 
rose—Genetics of the Human Race; Gowen—Genetics and Disease; Little—Genet 
ics and Cancer; Miintzing—Plant Breeding; Lush—Animal Breeding; Walker 
Genetics and Plant Pathology; Manglesdori—Hybrid Corn; Dobzhansky—Mendelian 
Populations; Huxley—Genetics, Evolution, and Human Destiny. 

All of the essays have material generally fundamental for understanding of human 
biology, physical anthropology, and some parts of cultural anthropology. Nineteen 
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of the 26 chapters discuss specifically human topics. Anthropologists will find particu- 
larly pertinent the papers by Goldschmidt, Mather, Irwin, Snyder, Penrose, Lush, 
Manglesdorf, Dobzhansky, and Huxley. 

With minor exceptions the exposition is sufficiently clear and elementary to be 
informative for the beginner in genetics. Considerable background in genetics and 
cognate subjects is required for full comprehension. 

J. N. SPUHLER 

INSTITUTE OF HUMAN BIOLOGY 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


LINGUISTICS 


Methods in Structural Linguistics. Zettic S. Harris. (xv, 384 pp., $7.50. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951.) 


There will be little disagreement among linguists that this book is the most impor- 
tant contribution to descriptive linguistics since the publication of Bloomfield’s Lan- 
guage in 1933. Its major significance lies in the fact that it makes explicit the direction 
in which linguistics has been moving. It unambiguously carries the individuality of 
Harris’ rigorous and consistent logic, the bold originality of his thinking, and the math- 
ematical pattern of his approach to linguistic analysis. But in a broader sense, to use a 
mathematical image, it defines the course of the more promising linguistic methods 
employed during the past generation and projects an inevitable curve into the future. 

There are some novel formulations and many new points of emphasis in Harris’ 
presentation. Its main value to linguists, however, will consist in its coherently rea- 
soned and clearly formulated sequence of operational procedures for analyzing linguis- 
tic data. Essentially, the procedures are based upon two steps: identifying the phono- 
logical and morphological elements, and describing the distribution of these elements 
relative to each other. With the exception of the introductory and final chapters, each 
chapter deals with a single procedure. The first procedure, for example, takes up the 
method of dividing utterances into arbitrarily segmented elements of sound; the sec- 
ond describes the techniques for determining whether or not a segment is equivalent to 
(i.e., can be substituted for) another segment; and the remaining phonological proce- 
dures present methods of analysis leading to a description of the total phonological 
structure of a language. There is a smoother transition from phonology to morphology 
in Harris’ approach than in the more traditional treatment: he identifies the morpheme, 
not as a unit of form that carries meaning, but as a restricted sequence of phonemes 
showing the distributional character of a unit in being replaceable, within utterances, 
by other phoneme sequences. The morphological procedures themselves deal with the 
methods of describing morphemic segments, morpheme alternants, morphophonemes, 
morpheme classes and sequences, morphemic long components, constructions, and, 
finally, the total morphological structure. 

Most of the chapters follow a uniform plan of organization. An introductory para- 
graph in each chapter gives a concise statement of the procedure to be discussed; 
this is followed by an explanation of the purpose of the procedure; the methods to be 
used in applying the procedure are then described and illustrated; and finally the re- 
sults of the procedure are set forth. Discussions of related points and special complica- 
tions, arguments justifying the methods, and longer illustrations of a procedure are 
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taken up in the copious footnotes or in the “appendices” which are placed at the end 
of each chapter and are keyed to the appropriate main sections by the decimal number 
ing system used throughout the book. 

In the preface Harris writes: “This book is, regrettably, not easy to read.” Its 
difficulty is primarily due to the close-knit interrelationship of the procedures. The 
reader’s comprehension of any procedure depends upon his understanding of the pre 
vious procedures that have led up to it. Furthermore, Harris’ use of compact statements, 
particularly in the form of an algebraic type of descriptive notation, requires concen 
trated attention. Many sections of the book should be read with a pencil and paper at 
hand. 

For those who are not primarily linguists, perhaps the most striking feature of 
Harris’ approach is the elimination of meaning as a criterion of linguistic analysis. In 
both phonology and morphology, distribution is utilized as a more objective and re- 
liable criterion than meaning: pi/ and bit can be differentiated, without reference to 
meaning, by virtue of the fact that one word would not be accepted as a repetition of 
the other, nor would it be distributed in the same utterance environments as the other. 
Since Bloomfield’s time, linguists have realized that the meaning criterion is the 
slipperiest tool in their methodological kit, but they have considered it a necessary evil 
of linguistic method. Harris himself recognizes the heuristic value of using meaning and 
other subjective short-cuts, even intuitive hunches, in the exigencies of field work. Asa 
linguist widely experienced in field work, he does not expect the short-cuts to be re 
placed by his approach, which would be too cumbersome as a practical field method. 
His book provides, not a practical program, but a logically ideal set of procedures for 
testing results that might be reached by more convenient but less reliable methods. 

A broad and tolerant orientation is manifested throughout the book. In many 
sections Harris indicates how linguistic material may correlate with interpersonal and 
cultural phenomena. He refers more frequently to the contributions of European lin- 
guists than has been the custom in recent American books on linguistics. And he ac- 
cepts the “‘non-uniqueness”’ of linguistic descriptions: using the procedures described 
in his volume it “is possible for different linguists, working on the same material, to 
set up different phonemic and morphemic elements,” and this is valid if the criteria 
determining these alternative analyses are made explicit; furthermore, these procedures 
“are not the only possible ones of arranging linguistic description.” Harris’ book demon 
strates that linguistic science can be rigorous without being rigid. 

STANLEY NEWMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MExico 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MExIco 


ARCHEOLOGY 


The Stone Age Cultures of Northern Rhodesia. J. DEsMoND CLARK, with a chapter on 
geology by F. Drxey and appendices by H. B. S. Cooxe, L. H. WELLs, and GEor- 
FREY Bonn. (157 pp., 23 figs., 31 plates, maps, tables, 21 s. South African Ar- 
chaeological Society, Claremont, Cape, 1950.) 


During the past decade Desmond Clark, working in a region which until 1940 had 
been a virtual blank on the prehistoric map of Africa, has succeeded in establishing the 
Stone Age sequence of Northern Rhodesia, largely a plateau area strategically situ- 
uated astride important prehistoric migration routes. Since the Palaeolithic successions 
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in the areas adjacent to Northern Rhodesia are more or less known, the publication of 
this authoritative monograph fills a vital gap in our knowledge, and constitutes a valu- 
able and important addition to the rapidly growing mass of significant data pertaining 
to Late Cenozoic events and Early Man in Africa. 

The wealth of new material presented by Clark is not only carefully related through- 
out to parallel developments in other parts of Africa, but also to its geologic background. 
For the climatic factors which have controlled the Pleistocene development in this 
continent, while inevitably reflecting the same fundamental causes as those underlying 
the various glacial and interglacial episodes of the Northern Hemisphere, differ mark- 
edly in detail. Gradually the nature of these differences is becoming better understood, 
and, as the stratigraphy of more and more regions far removed from the northern 
glaciated tracts is investigated, a fairly consistent pattern of events is slowly emerging. 
Now yet another firm link has been forged in the chain of evidence, and the author has 
accurately portrayed for Northern Rhodesia the climatic architecture of the vast span 
of time that has elapsed since the end of the Pliocene. 

In a very real sense this book is the result of a team effort—a team comprised of 
specialists in Pleistocene research—but credit for the inspired leadership and organiz- 
ing ability, which has led to the eminently successful demonstration of the role played 
by Northern Rhodesia on the prehistoric African stage, belongs throughout to Clark. 
Part I is a detailed description by Dr. F. Dixey of the geology of the Upper Zambezi 
Valley as it relates to Palaeolithic archeology. This provides an outline of the local 
climatic changes basic to an understanding and appraisal of the cultural development, 
as well as notes on terminology which contribute to a comprehension of the later chap- 
ters. In providing a chronological yardstick for assessing rate of cultural (or technologi- 
cal) change, it is impressive to learn that some six miles of the great Zambezi gorge 
system was formed during the 3rd Pluvial Stage, indicating that here we are dealing 
with an interval several times as long as the entire span of the Post-Pluvial. In the light 
of this developmental background of natural events, a detailed description of which 
appears in a later chapter on correlation, the archeological succession is discussed by 
Clark. Although the broad outline of the significant Pleistocene events of Northern 
Rhodesia are similar in the main to those established for the Vaal Valley in South 
Africa, Angola, the Congo Basin and East Africa, the exact synchronism of each phase 
cannot be demonstrated as yet. In view of this, Clark’s correlations are put forward with 
certain reservations which emphasize problems to be dealt with by future research. 

Bond, who has contributed an appendix on the dating of deposits of Kalahari Sand 
in the vicinity of the Zambezi River, gives a demonstration of how archeological 
evidence can be used as a guide in solving geological problems. For until Acheulian 
implements were discovered below them, the earliest period of the redeposition of these 
sands was unknown. Now it can be confidently stated that this event occurred subse- 
quent to the formation of the older gravels of the Zambezi, which are of 2nd Pluvial 
age. Another example of this approach to problems of dating is seen in the working out 
of the history of the Zambezi gorges. Here the occurrence of artifacts in the various 
gravel horizons of the valley has provided a helpful clue to the evolution of the system 
as a whole. 


The stratigraphy and archeological succession on a regional basis is presented in 
Part II by Clark. Here the author gives sections of the main localities, as well as a 
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series of diagrams illustrating the stages of the Upper Zambezi sequence. This is fol- 
lowed by an important discussion which helps to clarify and define the terminology 
employed, the general cultural divisions of the Northern Rhodesian Stone Age, pati- 
nation, and the raw materials used in implement manufacture. But the major portion 
of the book is devoted to a detailed account of the entire range of the various Palaeo- 
lithic assemblages thus far brought to light in the country. Here the admirably system 

atic treatment is to be highly commended. Under each one of the major groupings— 
Pre-Chelles-Acheul Pebble-Culture, Chelles-Acheul, Hope Fountain, Sangoan, Proto- 
Stillbay, Magosian, Wilton, and the recently discovered Nachikufu Culture—the 
recognized subdivisions are set forth in a uniform manner. Thus, as an example, under 
each of the several variants of the Rhodesian Sangoan one finds a discussion of (a) 
stratigraphy, (b) geological horizon, (c) climate, (d) implements, and (e) technique, 
together with an introductory discussion of the Sangoan development as a whole in, 
Northern Rhodesia, and notes summarizing the significance of the various regional 
specializations. This treatment, which is supplemented by numerous illustrations of 
selected artifacts, is uniform throughout the long sequence of assemblages. 

A very useful appendix by Cooke deals with the Pleistocene vertebrates from the 
Victoria Falls gravels, the calcareous deposits of the Maramba River, and in the Broken 
Hill and other caves, and constitutes a very important contribution. Finally, in Ap- 
pendix C Wells gives an account of the remains of fossil man from Northern Rho 
desia. In addition to several Bushmanoid and pre-Negro skulls, the famous remains of 
Homo rhodesiansis are discussed. In view of the fact that the latter was found in direct 
association with an early stage of the Middle Stone Age (Rhodesian Proto-Stillbay), 
it seems likely that Rhodesian Man was contemporary with the essentially modern 
Upper Palaeolithic men of Europe. In Wells’ opinion this species should be regarded 
as a highly specialized offshoot of the ancestral Australoid stock of the modern African 
types. 

As the result of Clark’s personal research and excavation, the prehistoric story 
of Northern Rhodesia has been pieced together in painstaking detail. Indeed for Pleisto- 
cene geologists and Palaeolithic archeologists alike interested in the climatic succession 
and cultural sequences of the Old World as a whole, this work is destined to prove 
indispensable. Weil may the South African Archaeological Society be proud to present 
such a splendidly illustrated and produced book—the first of a new monograph series 

to the academic and scientific world. Further contributions to this fine series will be 
awaited with great interest. 
HALLAM L. Movivs, JR. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Excavations at Tepe Gawra, II. ARTHUR J. TOBLER. (xii, 260 pp., frontispiece and 182 
plates, $10.00. Museum Monographs, University Museum, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1950.) 

The mound called Tepe Gawra, fifteen miles northeast of Mosul, in northern Iraq, 
was excavated by the University Museum during the years 1931 through 1938, and 
yielded what is in effect the key sequence for its area in a fair sized range of protohistoric 
time. Excavations at Tepe Gawra, I, by E. A. Speiser, appeared in 1935, and covered the 
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strata from I through VIII, from “‘Hurrian’—14th century B.c. times back into the 
Uruk or Gawran period, but with certain discontinuities. Volume II continues 
backward in time, accounting for more of the Gawran, the Ubaidian, and the Halafian 
materials of the site. 

The standard of description and delineation of Volume I was very high, in com- 
parison to that usually found in the Near Eastern literature, and this high standard 
is maintained in Volume II. But an unfortunate consequence of this has been that 
with the vastly increased costs of processing the materials and producing a report of 
this kind, something has had to be sacrificed, and here the sacrifice has been the com- 
plete omission of conclusions and interpretations. For Tepe Gawra there has also to be 
taken into account the untimely death of Charles Bache, who directed most of the field 
seasons which account for the yield described in Volume IJ. There is, however, this 
compensation—the authorities of the University Museum very generously allowed 
Ann Perkins complete access to the Tepe Gawra materials and to Tobler’s manu 
script when she was preparing her Comparative Archeology of Early Mesopotamia 
(Chicago, 1949), so that some conclusions and interpretations on the Tepe Gawra 
material are in fact available, albeit second-hand since Perkins was not involved in the 
original excavation and processing of this material. 

In terms of area exposed and categories reported on in the Gawran strata (VIII 
B through XIA) and the Ubaidian strata (XII through XIX), Tepe Gawra yielded the 
largest and most reliable blocks of material ¢o far available from northern Iraq. During 
these ranges of time, the establishment seems to imply a market-sized town, complete 
with temple complex; architecturally, the temples of the Ubaidian range are directly 
comparable in type with those which appear in the earliest known establishments in the 
alluvial region in the classic southern Mesopotamian Ubaidian. In Perkins’ opinion, 
only stratum XX, the deepest exposed at Tepe Gawra in the major area, represents 
the typical Halafian range, although there is also some Halafian material available from 
two base cuts. This is unfortunate, in that our knowledge of the Halafian assemblage 
is rather restricted to a painted pottery style, a certain type of round building, and cer- 
tain types of female figurines and “amulets.’’ What the materials from Tepe Gawra w ll 
allow, upon detailed study, will be an assessment of the character of the transition 
from the Halafian to the Ubaidian ranges. It may also be noted that the available 
painted pottery of the Halafian range at Tepe Gawra shows certain quite marked sty 
listic differences from that of the classic north Iraqi site for the Halafian, Arpachiyyah, 
only ten miles away. 

It was mentioned above that the reporting of the Tepe Gawra materials is of a high 
standard, relative to that usually found in the Near Eastern literature. This means that one 
will look in vain for a listing of the species of the animals or of food plants. One human 
skull is competently described by W. M. Krogman. Two copper adzes were subjected 
to chemical analysis alone. There is one plate which illustrates by photographs and one 
by drawings, “selected” flint and obsidian tools; sickles are not mentioned. More serious 
still, no section drawing of the major operation is available. Thus Excavations of Tepe 
Gawra II is a good report of its kind, but for those professionally interested in the late 
prehistory of the Near East, this is no longer enough. 

RosBert J. BRAIDWOOD 
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Archaeology of the Bynum Mounds, Mississippi. Joun L. Cotter and Joun M. Cor- 
BETT. (vi, 112 pp., 20 plates, 5 figs., 26 tables, $0.75. Archaeological Research Series, 
No. 1, National Park Service, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1951.) 


The Natchez Trace Parkway is a 450-mile-long Federal highway now under con- 
struction between Nashville, Tennessee, and Natchez, Mississippi. The highway will 
“memorialize” the prehistorically and historically important wilderness road known 
as Natchez Trace. It is the hope of the National Park Service that all archeological 
sites on the right-of-way of the Trace Parkway may be investigated, so that suitable 
interpretation of the history of the Trace may be gathered and made available by mark 
ers and literature. The Bynum Site is one of nine relatively important sites which 
will be traversed or damaged to some extent by the construction of the highway. It is 
the first to be investigated and described in detail. 

The Archeology of the Bynum Mounds seems to have been written with two reading 
groups in mind: 1) the Trace Parkway traveller and 2) the professional archeologist 
Neither reader is going to be completely satisfied but the authors probably were not 
entirely free in their choice of content and format of the publication. In any event, 
certain specialists will find the most commendable feature of the report to be a top- 
heavy devotion of the publication to excavation data and tabulations of occurrences 
Whether the amount of material-culture remains warrants so comprehensive a treat 
ment will be doubted by some since the actual number of specimens from the site was 
quite small. None the less, some far-reaching conclusions could be drawn from these 
occurrences. It is in the area of synthesis that the Bynum Site report must be evaluated 

There is much good which may be said for this report. It is concerned with a mound 
group and village that lies geographically between the Lower Mississippi Valley and 
the Tennessee River. Within these two great areas many sites have been excavated or 
intensive surveys have been conducted. Hence, any contribution to the archeology of 
the intervening area is of immediate interest. The authors have endeavored through 
pottery analysis and through other means to equate the findings of the Bynum Site 
with surrounding areas. The site is not simple; cultural differences exist between the 
village and the mounds. It seems demonstrable that the affiliation of the users of the 
mounds was to the north among similar Hopewellian peoples. This is not to imply that 
relations may not be drawn with other areas for there was a high degree of similarity 
with mounds in southern Alabama (McQuorquodale) and with sites of the Marksville 
Period in the Lower Mississippi Valley. The authors believe the site was occupied for 
several centuries from about the seventh or eighth century A.D. until perhaps A.D 
1200. After a period of abandonment, the site was again occupied by Chickasaw from 
1810 until 1835. 

The report of this excavation does not shed as much light on vexing problems of 
Mississippi Valley archeology as might be desired. No clear evidence for comparative 
chronology among Adena, Copena, and Marksville appeared, but this site is one neces- 
sary step and only additional excavations may answer some of our questions. Cotter 
and Corbett compared Bynum with Miller, Copena, Marksville, McQuorquodale and 
Hamilton sites and concluded that Bynum was most closely related to Copena. Since 
- a distinction could be made between the village remains and the mounds, it is obvious 
that the degree of correlation between Bynum village and the compared sites differs 
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from that between Bynum mounds and the compared sites. The result is that in some 
respects Bynum seems closer to Copena; in other traits it seems closer to Marksville. 
Any serious student of the archeology of the Mississippi Valley will want to study 
this report and orient its findings in his own sphere of experience. Future excavations 
and field studies will enhance the value of the basic data which will aid in the establish- 
ment of sounder understandings of Mississippi Valley prehistory. 
Wittiam G. HaAac 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
BATON RouGE, LOUISIANA 


Gods, Graves, and Scholars: The Story of Archeology. C. W. CERAM. (xiii, 426 pp., $5.75. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1951.) 


According to the book jacket, the author of this book—translated from the German 
and signed by a pseudonym— is an editor in a German publishing house and at the same 
time connected with a British-sponsored newspaper in Hamburg. He began to collect 
his material, the jacket continues, when in Italy in 1944; it does not say that in that 
year the German Wehrmacht held sway there and brought greater havoc to the artistic 
monuments in Italy than all the previous centuries together since the sack of Rome. 

Whether the subtitle of Ceram’s book, ‘“The Story of Archaeology,” was original 
with the author or was added by an over-ambitious publisher here is not evident. The 
fact remains that this book is not in any way the story of archeology but random 
sketches of a handful of persons active in that field. 

The contents are divided into five parts, the first of which presents episodes in the 
discoveries of Pompeii, Troy, Mycenae, and Crete. There is no mention of Rome and 
her provinces all over Europe or what was found there; nor is one word said about the 
Etruscans. 

The second section, which takes up more than one third of the entire book, re- 
hashes some of the findings in Egypt but mentions only in the most perfunctory way 
the great part played there by a number of museums and other learned institutions. 
Part III contains descriptions of certain figures who conducted explorations in the 
kingdoms of Assyria, Babylonia, and Sumeria—personal stories not connected in any 
way nor offering a panorama of the civilizations touched upon. Here again the work of 
many scholars is entirely neglected. Part IV, “The Empires of the Toltecs, Aztecs, 
and Mayas,” opens with the story of Cortes, quoting whole paragraphs from Prescott. 
The retreat of the treasure-laden Spanish adventurers towards the sea is called the 
“Via Dolorosa’”—a rather tasteless application of the phrase universally associated 
with the suffering of Christ. The writer then turns to John Lloyd Stephens and the 
subsequent 16 pages consist almost entirely of quotations from his two books. Apparent- 
by Ceram did not know von Hagen’s exhaustive biographies of the American explorer 
and his English companion, Catherwood, which present these figures in lively three- 
dimensionality. The last of the Americanist section is devoted to E. H. Thompson’s 
dredging operations at Chichen Itza, but again brings nothing beyond what is known 
from popular American books published long ago. On page 402 we read that “the early 
American Indians were descendants of Mongolian tribesmen who came either by boat 
or by way of a land-bridge from Siberia to Alaska and so down the coast.” This is only 
one example of Ceram’s journalistic superficiality. 
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Only five and a half pages make up the final section, into which Ceram crams a 
number of civilizations under the heading of “Books that Cannot yet be Written.” 
At least not by him. In the Americanist field he claims that there is no outstanding 
pioneering figure in the Andean area; seemingly he never heard of E. George Squier 
(1821-1888) who wrote pioneering books on Central America, as well as Peru, and even 
on the Indian remains in our own Mississippi Valley. China he dismisses with “‘our 
knowledge derives only negligibly from excavational activity.” What of Sir Aurel 
Stein? One of his excavations in Chinese Turkestan uncovered a library of 15,000 books, 
among them the “Diamond Sutra” which was printed in a.p. 868. The Frenchman Paul 
Pelliot also made important excavations in China. Again, almost nothing is said of 
work in India. From the heart of Europe, Ceram neglects one of the most fascinating 
chapters of archeology, the waves of migration of the nomads from Asia into the Danu 
bian plains and the stupendous treasures excavated from the Goth, Hun, and Avar 
graves. In the “General” section of his bibliography, Ceram includes 22 German titles; 
the only other language represented there is by Toynbee’s “Study of History.” 

This book is a proof of the time-lag—in the work of a German writer in Hamburg, 
whose library research was seemingly very limited. It also reveals that in Europe, 
including Great Britain, there is by no means a full realization of American contribu 
tions to these fields. Ceram’s book may well serve to awaken the attention of the casual 
reader in Germany to the romance of archeology; but within the last two decadesa 
number of far more up-to-date and comprehensive volumes have appeared elsewhere. 
This reviewer regrets that the scholarly world can do little to hinder spottily-written, 
outdated works from being propelled through publicity manipulation into the “best 
seller” list 

PAL KELEMEN 

NORFOLK 

CONNECTICUT 
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Social Psychology at the Crossroads. JoHN H. ROHRER and MuZAFER SHERIF, editors 
(viii, 437 pp., $4.00. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1951.) 


The seventeen papers in this volume were presented at a conference sponsored by 
the University of Oklahoma in April, 1950. Contributions ranging over a field as un- 
formalized as social psychology cannot and should not be characterized as a whole. 
The conceptual relationships between an article by Paul R. David and Laurence H. 
Snyder on “Genetic Variability and Human Behavior” and an article by Conrad Arens 
berg on “Behavior and Organization: Industrial Studies” are far from apparent. 

Perhaps one of the values inherent in this collection is that it so nicely demonstrates 
the spread of problems, methods and techniques employed by persons in the field of 
social psychology today. Both Sherif in the introduction and Newcomb in his paper on 
“Social Psychological Theory: Integrating Individual and Social Approaches” have 
recognized and attempted to grapple with this essential issue in their discipline. New- 


comb phrases his solution by setting social psychology the task of “... erectinga 
theory of behavior which is at the same time a theory of inferaction . . . particularly 


in the form of taking and perceiving roles [which] is a necessary part of process by which 
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individual organization and social organization simultaneously take place” (p. 48). 

To this formulation probably no anthropologist would take exception. The only 
caveat might be that the social psychologists, like anthropologists who are concerned 
with “personality and culture,” have a great deal of re-education to go through be- 
fore they are completely free of the dualistic straight-jackets so often imposed by lan- 
guage and traditional modes of thought. It is in this connection that M. J. Herskovits’ 
restatement of enculturation in his article “On Cultural and Psychological Reality” 
makes a valuable contribution to the general discussion, although quite naturally he 
cannot be expected to provide operational concepts to the more specific fields of learn- 
ing or perception that are two primary preoccupations of professional psychologists 
today. 

It is a great temptation to pick up isolated points here and there for special comment 
in reviewing a collection of papers as rich in material and thought as most of these. 
The growing sophistication in the study of roles promises a useful point of collaboration 
between the social disciplines and S. Stansfeld Sargent’s article on “Role and Ego in 
Psychology” deserves careful reading by both social and cultural anthropologists. 
Similarly related to our professional interests are the scattered discussions of perception 
even though Leo Postman’s paper ‘“Toward a General Theory of Cognition” and A. I. 
Hallowell’s “Structuralization of Perception” will not prove easy going for the uniniti- 
ated. Both articles however contain gems of insight, as, for example, the comment of 
Hallowell on an Ojibwa’s response to the Rorschach, “His rapid but not too accurate 
structuralization of an ambiguous situation gave free play to the influence of traditional 
belief as well as personal determinants” (p. 185). 

This quotation leads, perhaps somewhat maliciously, to R. B. Macleod’s “The 
Place of Phenomenological Analysis in Social Psychological Theory.” Macleod has 
apparently been led to feel that a wise and balanced statement in favor of phenome- 
nological analysis is necessary to recall certain of his colleagues to the importance 
of description and to the realization that the scientists, preoccupied with models, con- 
structs, and hypotheses, may often falsify or at least over-simplify observable reality. 
This is a problem and a caution little needed in cultural anthropology that is so much 
less self-conscious about being “scientific” and therefore uninhibited in ranging through 
descriptive fields whether or not relevant to a problem. 

Undoubtedly closely allied to anthropology’s relative lag in conceptualization and 
‘scientific’ self-consciousness is the matter of language. Comparatively speaking we 
are understandable. There is little doubt that many social psychologists have con 
structed a specialized jargon (I do not refer to specific concepts but to obscurity of 
language) that seems to be one of the growing pains of any social discipline’s search for 
respectability. It is to be hoped that as anthropology moves toward more scientific 
and less descriptive approaches to its subject matter that it will by-pass that particular 
pitfall. 

In general this is an excellent book with more stimulating articles and less padding 
than most made-to-order conferences produce. Whether social psychology is in fact 
at the crossroads is a question that the volume does not answer. Rather, one has the 
impression of so many green pastures that the thought of crossroads seems premature. 

Cora Du Bors 
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Psychoanalysis and Culture: Essays in Honor of Geza Roheim. GEorcE B. WiLBUR and 
WARNER MUENSTERBERGER, editors. (xii, 462 pp., bibliography of Geza Roheim, 
$10.00. International Universities Press, New York 1951.) 


If we look at the basic theoretical units of learning theory and observe that they are 
drive, response, cue and reinforcement, and then consider psychoanalytic theory and note, 
among many others, such concepts as fantasy, libido, the unconscious, identification, 
projection we become aware of one striking difference between the two ways of thinking 
about experience: learning theory utilizes a frame of reference that would appear to be 
applicable almost throughout the animal kingdom (though zoologists urge that oysters 
cannot learn), while psychoanalysis has developed formulations that are applicable to 
humans only. Thus if we wish to begin to think about providing some specific content 
for that nebulous “‘psychic unity” of man that anthropologists have mused about 
for so long, psychoanalysis provides some important suggestions about the direction 
our thinking might take. 

Meanwhile we must distinguish between psychoanalysis as a clinical discipline and 
psychoanalysis as a general way of thinking about all human experience. When the 
psychoanalyst treats his patient, “reality” is sharply defined as the patient’s life situa 
tion. But when the psychoanalyst discusses “reality” in general, one often can only 
wonder what he is talking about. When the psychoanalyst deals with his patient he 
eventually gains control over an enormous body of data about one human being. But 
when a psychoanalyst talks about the nature of art throughout all time and over all 
space he may irk the more data-bound folk of science by his apparent indifference to 
either the quality or the quantity of the data he has. When an analyst treats Mr. A. 
he is careful to tie his interpretations of Mr. A.’s verbalizations to the specific life 
stresses of Mr. A., and not to generalize too much from Mr. A. to Mrs. S. So also, psy- 
choanalytic case histories, when well presented, are admirable for the variety of factors 
they examine. But when psychoanalysts come to examine the data from a social group, 
or consider any general aspect of culture, all the caution of the analytic couch seems at 
times to vanish into thin air, and the interpretations of complex phenomena are hung 
on single hypotheses. Finally we might point out that though the psychoanalyst looks 
with scepticism on psychoanalyzing anything at all when it is done by an un-analyzed, 
relatively untrained “layman,” he may rush to apply psychoanalysis to any phenome- 
non of culture despite his lack of expert knowledge in that particular field. 

Yet while several of the essays in the present book suffer from weaknesses of this 
kind, it should be made clear that others, from the pens of the analysts, seem well 
worth reading. Menninger’s essay on Totemic Aspects of Contemporary Attitudes Toward 
Animals, Spitz’s thoughtful paper on Environment Versus Race, are examples. Rick 
man’s Number and the Human Sciences is brilliant. 

Anthropologists will, perhaps, be most interested in the papers by their colleagues 
The work by the Berndts on the abnormal in Australian tribes is interesting, but re- 
minds me so much of all those papers I have read about windigo that do not contain 
a single description of one real Ojibwa afflicted with the windigo psychosis! Devereux’s 
The Primal Scene and Juvenile Heterosexuality in Mohave Society simply gives no data. 
Dyk’s brief description of “prowling” among the Navaho is an interesting bit of con- 
crete description that carries weight because it is unpretentious and seems like solid 
reporting. Kluckhohn, and Morgan, while exploring the dreams of a Navaho family 
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in a way that is unique in anthropology, lay themselves open to a clinician’s criticism 
of basing dream interpretation on too little evidence, of not presenting enough data to 
support their interpretations. Compared, however, to much that has passed for good 
psycho-anthropologizing, their papers constitute an important step in the right direc- 
tion. Goldfrank, we believe, has much too little material to warrant her conclusions 
about “Old Man” representing the distilled Blackfoot tribal father image. 

For the most part, the contributors represent the more “orthodox” thinkers among 
the psychoanalysts. Ego psychology is scarcely in evidence; there is little that is remi- 
mscent of Karen Horney and even less of Harry Stack Sullivan. Our own feeling is that 
as these make their influence felt more and more in psychiatry, anthropologists will 
find reading in the field more rewarding. 

JuLes HENRY 
GEORGE WINOKUR 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Soviet Altitude toward Authority: An Interdisciplinary Approach to Soviet Character. 
MARGARET MEap. (142 pp., $4.00. The Rand Corporation, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1951.) 


This book is described by its author as a “pilot-study.” As such, it properly suggests 
more problems than it attempts to solve. The research which the book covers has been 
directed toward clarification of three principal problems: “What are the patterns of 
behavior between those in authority and those over whom they have authority?”; 
“Are these patterns of behavior congruent with the ideals of behavior preached in 
Soviet schools and in youth organizations?”’; “Do we find contradictions which may be 
sources of weakness in the present, of revolt or change in the future . . . when we ana- 
lyze the attempt to remake the old type of Great Russian into the new Soviet Man?” 

In the statement of the first two problems a comparison between actual and ideal 
behavior is implied which is not always clear in the text. Mead suggests that the dis- 
parity between the Soviet ideal and the modes of behavior necessary to exist in Soviet 
society may be so great that the masses respond to the demand for conformity to the 
ideal with disinterest, which may result in increasingly militant demands for them to 
conform. 

If the reader is not prepared to accept Gorer’s description of “Great Russian charac 
ter,” he will find little satisfaction in Mead’s comparison between the presumed actual 
character of the pre-revolutionary Great Russian and the ideal “new Soviet Man.” 

It is difficult to see what is gained by Mead’s analysis of the Party line in terms of 
“absolute Truth.” Though there is no doubt that Mead clearly comprehends the prob- 
lems involved, it is difficult to understand how one derives “absolute Truth” from 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. The novitiate Bolshevik learns that ideally the leaders 
are such by virtue of their proficiency in Marxist-Leninist science. Thus they have the 
best method for most clearly determining the right position at a given moment in any 
field of inquiry—politics, arts, sciences, etc. Since this method may apparently be turned 
upon itself, as in Stalin’s Marxism and the Study of Linguistics, the utility of the term 
“absolute Truth’” may be questioned, especially insofar as it should give rise to loose 
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analogy between the traditional Orthodox Christian and Party conceptions of truth. 

Clearly of greatest interest to general anthropologists will be Mead’s defense of the 
legitimacy of the study of “national character” and her equally noteworthy statements 
regarding what such studies are not. An adequate summary of her position is not possi- 
ble here. However, those who are concerned with the tendency for national character 
studies to ignore “‘caste, class, occupational and regional differences” will be reassured 
by Mead’s insistence that “where the material is available and relevant, these differ 
ences are taken into account.” Her omission of any discussion of regional and class 
differences in Russia may be considered as throwing down the gauntlet to those who 
may feel that a national character study is useless without allowance for such differences 
—a demand that they come forward with such relevant material. 

JoHN GOLDEN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The People of Great Russia: A Psychological Study. GEorrREY GORER and JOHN 
RIckMAN.! (236 pp., $3.00. Chanticleer Press, New York, 1950.) 


Gorer’s presentation of a “preliminary study of (Great) Russian psychology”’ is so 
susceptible to tongue-in-cheek comment that some critics have missed the real contribu- 
tions and the equally real disservices which the publication of this book has occasioned. 

Gorer insists that he considers swaddling as “only one of a presumably large number 
of antecedents to the development of Great Russian character.” He asserts that the 
constraint which results from swaddling is “extremely painful and frustrating and is 
responded to with intense and destructive rage which cannot be expressed physically. 
This rage, it is assumed, is directed at the constraint, rather than at the people who con- 
strain the infant.” 

The motivation for a significant segment of the adult behavior which Gorer assumes 
to be typical of the Great Russian is inferred by analogy from the swaddling experience. 
He does not attempt to document a similar response to infantile constraint in a com 
paratively well known society. A reference which Gorer does make to previous work on 
infantile constraint fails to support his hypothesis. Thus Dr. Phyllis Greenacre has 
concluded that fear leading to anxiety follows if infantile restraint is coupled with “an 
angry or tense restrainer,” but Gorer denies the typicality of such a restrainer. Since 
his book is a preliminary effort, documented support for this suggestive but undemon- 
strated hypothesis may be forthcoming. At present, however, not only the question of 
whether a demonstrated principle of the psychology of individual behavior may be 
applied to a society, but that of whether the principle itself can be documented, remains 
unproved. 

Unfortunately, Gorer’s hypothesis is too often supported by loose analogy, unwar- 
ranted assumption, and not a few errors of fact. Any conclusions drawn from an analogy 
so loose as that between the Russian need for “firm and consistent” authority and swad- 
dling which is not “too tight nor too loose,” seem strained. Gorer assumes that “the 
environment in which most Russian peasants live and work probably changes very 
little... since John Rickman was a country doctor among them” (1917-18). For 
the purposes of presentation one might choose to ignore post-revolutionary changes, 


1 John Rickman’s essays (pp. 21-90) are not reviewed here. 
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but one can scarcely deny the existence of the changes which have taken place. That 
a child’s only consistently painful experience is the constriction of swaddling is another 
assumption which enhances the importance of swaddling but cannot be demonstrated. 
Gorer may be perfectly correct in stating that he need not “pay much attention to the 
‘sociological’ representativeness’’ of his informants, but in locating the Great Russian 
people in a republic which does not exist (the Soviet Great Russian Republic) and re- 
porting their numbers from an unknown census (1930) he destroys the faith of a good 
many readers who might otherwise benefit by his insight. 
JoHN GOLDEN 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


OTHER 


Evolutionary Thought in America. Stow Persons, Editor. (x, 462 pp., 28 figs., $5.00. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1950.) 


The chapters in this volume were originally delivered as lectures before the under- 
graduate conference of the American Civilization Program at Princeton University in 
1945-46. Chapter I, “The Rise and Impact of Evolutionary Ideas,” by Robert Scoon, 
Stuart Professor of Philosophy at Princeton University, and Chapter II, “Evolution 
in Its Relation to the Philosophy of Nature and the Philosophy of Culture,” by F. S. C. 
Northrop, Sterling Professor of Philosophy and Law at Yale University, were designed, 
apparently, to provide a background and perspective for the subsequent lectures. Next 
comes “The Genetic Nature of Differences among Men,” by Theodosius Dobzhansky, 
Professor of Zoology at Columbia University, which is also general in character. The 
rest of the volume, which constitutes Part II, is devoted to “Evolutionary Thought in 
America.” The essays are “Evolution and American Sociology,” by Robert E. L. Faris, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Washington; “The Impact of the Idea of Evolution 
on the American Political and Constitutional Tradition,” by Edward S. Corwin, Mc- 
Cormick Professor of Jurisprudence, Emeritus, Princeton University; ‘Evolutionism 
in American Economics, 1800-1946,” by Joseph J. Spengler, Professor of Economics, 
Duke University; “The Influence of Evolutionary Theory upon American Psychologi- 
cal Thought,” by Edwin G. Boring, Professor of Psychology, Harvard University; 
“Naturalism in American Literature,” by Malcolm Cowley; “The Idea of Organic 
Expression and American Architecture,” by Donald Drew Egbert, Professor of Art 
and Archeology, and of Architecture, Princeton University; ‘Evolution and Moral 
Theory in America,” by William F. Quillian, Jr., Professor of Philosophy, Ohio Wesley- 
an University; and, lastly, “Evolution and Theology in America,” by the editor, Stow 
Persons, Assistant Professor of History, Princeton University. 

The essays which anthropologists will probably find most pertinent to their field 
and of greatest value and interest to them are those by Dobzhansky and Faris, and, of 
these, in the reviewer’s judgment, the former is of far greater value. Dobzhansky’s 
essay, which is the longest in the book, discusses various anthropological problems 
from the standpoint of genetics: blood groups in the human species and their geographic 
and ethnic distribution; race—which he defines as a population that differs from other 
populations in the frequencies of some genes—caste and class, and the significance of 
the operation of such biological processes as mutation, selection, genetic drift, and 
hybridization. He cites a “lack of mutual understanding and cooperation between 
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anthropology and biology, particularly genetics” (pp. 121-22), and makes it clear that 
closer collaboration is much to be desired. 

Faris follows the line of the Boas school of anthropology fairly closely with regard 
to social, or cultural, evolution, though he does not mention Boas, Lowie, Goldenweiser, 
and others by name, nor does he cite their works. But he employs many of their argu- 
ments against cultural evolutionism: that the theory of evolution was transferred from 
biology, where it was relevant and fruitful, to sociology and cultural anthropology, 
where it was irrelevant, sterile and confusing; that the process of diffusion, ignored or 
underrated by the early evolutionists, negates theories of cultural evolution; that evolu 
tionist theory was undermined by more “‘intensive’’ field work. Faris’ assignment was 
sociology, not cultural anthropology. He was, therefore, respecting conventional bound 
ary lines by excluding direct and explicit discussion of the Boas school of anthropology 
from his essay—though he does discuss Morgan and Tylor. 

There is thus no essay in this volume that tells the story of the vigorous and sus- 
tained attack upon the theory of cultural evolution in America by the anthropologists 
of the Boas school. Nor is there any mention of the American wing of the reactionary 
clerical school of anthropologists led by Father Wilhelm Schmidt, the so-called Kul- 
turkreis group, that has fought evolutionism—even biological as well as cultural—for 
decades. This is a serious omission of Evolutionary Thought in America. 

Limitations of space permit but the briefest of mention of other chapters. Northrop 
repeats his familiar thesis of the philosophic basis of culture and the ideological source 
of international struggle. Boring’s historical sketch of American psychology is interest 
ing and illuminating. Spengler’s essay on American economics is painstakingly done, 
well documented, and exceedingly informative. The reviewer is not quite sure what the 
chapters on literature and architecture are doing in this volume, though he found them 
very interesting reading. 

It would be difficult to say what generalizations emerge from, or stand out in, 
this collection of very diverse essays. The following may, however, be hazarded: The 
theory of evolution has exerted an enormous influence in the thought of America, but 
this influence has varied greatly in its impact upon various fields—even evoking a 
school of anti-evolutionist thought in some sectors. Spencer and Darwin were the most 
influential leaders of evolutionist thought in America as elsewhere. “‘Social Darwinism,” 
a doctrine of laissez-faire, of individual enterprise and ruthless competition, with the 
survival of the fittest, flourished for a time but has been definitely on the wane for 
many decades now The concept of evolution has, with some exceptions, become an 
integral, lasting, and fundamental element in the evolutionary thought of America. 

LEsLiE A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Votes and Queries on Anthropology. Revised and rewritten by a Committee of the RoyAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (xii, 403 pp., 28s. net. 6th ed., Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1951.) 


The new edition of Notes and Queries on Anthropology partly fills the need for a field manual 
in anthropology. Those of us who began our field work with the 5th edition (1929) can appreciate 
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the growth of the science and the refinements in field technique by scanning the chapter headings 
in the new edition and recalling the hints that we followed in the thirties. Actually the present 
handbook is a conspectus of British social] anthropology, although it begins with an introductory 
section on physical anthropology and ends with “Field Antiquities.” British social anthropology 
makes its greatest contribution to social structure and political organization, and since American 
ethnology is strong in the former and weak in the latter respect, I commend these chapters to 
students. Students of foreign areas may find this volume a useful check on the forthcoming Point 
IV manual. N. FENTON) 


Chamanisme et Guerison Magique. MARCELLE BOUTEILLER. (377 pp., Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1950.) 


The purpose of this well documented volume is to trace possible connections between primi- 
tive shamanism and the panseur or poulticer, a kind of medieval folk healer who still survives in 
modern France. The shamans chosen for comparison are those of American Indians, on whom the 
literature is extensive, so that American anthropologists will be grateful to their French colleague 
for the full list of references compiled on this subject. There is, however, no division of shamans 
into various categories. The material is organized around traits which the author considers funda 
mental to all shamanism, such as supernatural helper, method of gaining power and status in the 
community. Having traced these and related facts among American Indians, Mlle. Bouteiller 
presents information from fifteen folk healers and sixteen persons cured by them or familiar with 
the cures. She finds great similarity in the matter of a helper (guardian spirit or saint); in the im- 
portance of the healer in the social system; the reliance of his patients on his supernatural power 
and the fact that he becomes an object of scorn when new religious attitudes displace the old. 
Students of the subject would like some clue as to a connection between modern curing methods 
and any of the ancient ones, such as sucking, retrieving the soul, or cancelling ceremonial lapse. 
Perhaps we may find a vague shadow of the first in the belief of the folk healer that disease of 
any sort is an evil which must be drawn out. This is done, however, not by sucking but by plac- 
ing a poultice or a magic-working object on the patient’s body to attract the evil. (RuTH 
UNDERHILL) 


El Perii prehispanico. Intento de un manual. Tomo I. HANS HoRKHEIMER. (295 pp., 75 figs., 7 
charts. Editorial Cultura Antartica S. A., Lima, 1950.) 


This is the first volume of a comprehensive but generalized treatment of pre-conquest Peru, 
growing out of a course which the author gave at the University of Trujillo. It contains some defi- 
nitions; an annotated list of writers on Peru and museums containing Peruvian specimens; a 
discussion of the physical and cultural origins of the American Indian; a description of Andean 
geography; notes on the tribes of Ecuador and Chile; racial characteristics and tribal divisions of 
the Andes; theories of migrations; theories of archeological chronology; afd general characteris- 
tics of Peruvian cultures. In the rest of the work the author proposes to discuss ancient Peru by 
generalized cultural categories, to comment on gross regional variation, and to end with twelve 
chapters on Inca history and culture. As a synthesis of existing literature, the author tries to pro- 
vide a fair but brief statement of the views of the writers he cites. Horkheimer states his prefer- 
ence when the sources disagree and gives some of the evidence, but he does not attempt an ex- 
haustive analysis of each question. Nearly every writer who has ever expressed an opinion on 
American cultural history is discussed somewhere. One gets the impression that the author is at 
least as much interested in the history of thought about ancient Peru ashe is in Peruvian antiq- 
uity itself. Horkheimer is a good bibliographer and one of the most useful features of his book is 
the listing of many rare and unusual references, old and new. The bibliography is being saved for 
the end of the last volume, so some of the references are tantalizing, but many of them can be found 
in a partial bibliography published by Horkheimer in 1947 (“Breve bibliografia sobre el Pert 
prehispanico,” Fenix, no. 5, pp. 200-282. Lima.) (Joun HowLanp Rowe) 
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Bibliographie des langues Aymaré et Kiéua. Vol. I (1540-1875). Paut Rivet and GoERGES DE 
Crequi-Montrort. (xliii, 501 pp., 3 maps, numerous facsimile reproductions, $10.00. Tra- 
vaux et Mémoires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie, LI. Université de Paris. Paris, 1951.) 

This stupendous bibliography, a study begun some forty years ago, annotates with short 
critical appraisals virtually everything that has been written relating to Aymara and Quechua 
linguistics, including manuscript material, reviews, and articles appearing in periodicals, from the 
time of the Spanish Conquest through 1875. In spite of its meticulous scholarship and apparent 
completeness, the authors anticipate and await additions and corrections. The bibliographic 
sources are arranged chronologically by century and by year, with facsimile reproductions of the 
title pages or covers of the more rare items. Owing to the lack of an alphabetical index, the bibliog- 
raphy in its present form is somewhat difficult to use, but such a general index is planned, and will, 
presumably, appear with Volume IT. The work is intended to serve as a basis for future study of 
the relationship between the Aymara and Quechua languages. In addition to its obvious value to 
linguists, however, it will prove invaluable to ethnologists, historians, and folklorists, since it in- 
cludes among its 485 entries a number of obscure, scarce, and little-known sources. Considering 
the excellence of the bibliography proper, the introductory chapter is disappointing. It discusses 
in part the linguistic relationships and geographical distributions of what the authors consider to 
have been the four most important languages in Peru at the time of the Spanish Conquest: Aymara 
Quechua (kitua), Pukina, and Mochica (mutik). Yet though the same old doubtful affinities are 
postulated, and the same extravagant distributions claimed, such statements detract little from 
the genuine utility of this important contribution. (Harry Tscuoptk, JR.) 


1 Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma. Muriet H. Wricnt. (xvii, 300 pp., 194 figs., 5 maps, 

$5.00. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1951.) 

This volume is intended for non-specialists, though anthropologists and historians will find 
it useful to consult as a supplement to the Handbook of North American Indians for rapid orienta- 
tion. Information is given in condensed form on twenty-nine tribes, presently recognized by the 
United States Indian offices, and on thirty-seven other groups, which were subdivisions of the 
main tribes or formerly independent groups later assimilated into the main tribes. The outline 
followed for presentation of data on each tribe includes: Name, Present Location, Numbers, 
History, Government and Organization, Contemporary Life and Culture, Ceremonials and Public 
Dances, and Suggested Readings. History in the sense of dates, treaties, and prominent individuals 
is emphasized. In view of the general usefulness of the book, it is unfortunate that the archeo 
logical interpretations are outmoded, and the philological analyses of tribal names are often of 
dubious validity. (KARL Scumitt) 


Food and Leisure among the African Youth of Leopoldville (Belgian Congo). SUZANNE COMHAIRE- 

SyLvarn. (Mimeographed, 124 pp., 10s. Communications from the School of African Studies, 

n.s. No. 25, University of Cape Town, 1950.) 

Leopoldville, a city of 5,000 Europeans and 80,000 Africans, is the chief center for Congo 
trade, and has a rapidly growing industrial life of its own. An increase of 28,658 in native popula- 
tion during the years 1942 and 1943 resulted in problems of overcrowding and social adjustment 
which were investigated by Mme. Comhaire, who used material from government sources and from 
questionnaires and personal observations. The first part of her report contains a number of useful 
tables concerning birth rate, education, marriage, housing, and occupation; while the second part 
presents the results of an investigation of food and leisure in Kinshasha, the larger of the two native 
wards of the city. Anthropologists will be interested in the data which indicate different kinds of 
social adjustment according to tribal origins. Six rather broad groups are distinguished for this 
purpose: Bakongo, Upper Congo matrilineal, Upper Congo patrilineal, Kasai, Sudan, and “for 
eign” tribes. Tribal grouping within the city is not encouraged by the government, nor did the 
author note its development to any extent. An analysis of 1,100 native marriages, however, showed 
less than one in ten to be inter-tribal. (RopEert F. GRAY) 
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The Menehune of Polynesia and Other Mythical Little People of Oceania. KATHARINE LUOMALA. 
(95 pp., map. Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 203, Honolulu, 1951.) 


In her latest study of Oceanic mythology, Luomala honors the little people of Hawaii with 
a full scale investigation. She shows that in the Society and Cook Islands, from where the concept 
diffused, the term menehune was used in six different ways, always in a matter-of-fact manner, to 
refer to specific classes or groups of real humans. After discussing mythological beings similar to 
the Hawaiian menehune, but with entirely different names, described in the folklore of other parts 
of Polynesia, Micronesia, and Melanesia, she concludes that the term, menehune, was imported 
into Hawaii from Central Polynesia but with a change in connotation. The Hawaiians adopted a 
a Marquesan term for plebians—makaaiana—and twisted the term, menelune, to apply to “bands 
of supernatural, night-working artisans of very small height who specialize in stone work and live 
a simple life in the mountainous interiors of the islands.” Luomala suggests that as the actual 
construction of various impressive stone works was forgotten, more of them came to be attributed 
to the menehune, a process which may be observed today. She further suggests that story-tellers, 
to embroider their tales, enlarged upon the fabulous qualities of the menehune by attributing to 
them the various characteristics of the many wood sprites and pixie-like mythological creatures 
who are the general stock in trade of Oceanic mythology. (J. E. WECKLER) 


Spanish Costume: Extremadura. RUTH MATILDA ANDERSON. (vii, 334 pp., map, 393 illus., $11.00. 
Hispanic Notes and Monographs, Peninsular Series, The Hispanic Society of America, New 
York, 1951.) 


This richly-illustrated and beautifully printed volume deals with the traditional costume of 
Caceres and Badajéz, Spanish provinces which contributed significant numbers of conquerors 
and colonists to the New World. It is probably the most carefully prepared and detailed study of 
its type for any part of Spain or Latin America, and as such is important for ethnologists inter 
ested in the Spanish background of contemporary Hispanic American culture. Such New World 
traits as the alforja saddle bag, heavy wool pleated skirts, embroidered shirts and blouses, knee 
pants and short jackets are seen to have similar, presumably ancestral, forms in Extremadura. 
Other garments—the Mexican caiconcillo and rebozo, for example—are little explained by the 
Extremadura data. Much incidental ethnograpny such as pottery making, architecture, house 
furnishings, home industries and the like is contained in both text and illustrations. This is a 
worthy companion piece to Miss Anderson’s earlier (1939) Hispanic Society volume, Gallegan 
Provinces of Spain: Pontevedra and La Coruna, which also describes many ethnographic facets of 
Spanish life. (GEorGE M. Foster) 


Essays on Archaeological Methods. Proceedings of a Conference Held under Auspices of the Viking 
Fund. James B. Grirriy, editor. (iv, 151 pp., $1.50. Anthropological Papers, Museum of 
Anthropology, University of Michigan, No. 8, Ann Arbor, 1951.) 


The debt of anthropology to the Wenner-Gren Foundation is appreciably increased through 
this publication of the proceedings of a conference on archeological field and laboratory techniques 
held under its auspices. The broad range of topics covered illustrates vividly the need for both 
broad archeological training and an awareness of what specialists from other disciplines have to 
offer. Subjects covered include surveying (Albert C. Spaulding), earth-noving machinery (Waldo 
R. Wedel), textile preservation (Junius Bird), mural painting conservation (Rutherford J. Get- 
tens), chemical analysis of fossil bone (Sherburne F. Cook), metallurgical analyses (William C. 
Root) X ray applications (Paul F. Titterington), carbon 14 dating (Donald Collier), ceramic 
technology (Frederick R. Matson), mathematical tools (George W. Brainerd), and the use of 
IBM machines (Frederick P. Thieme). The general problem of collaboration among scientific 
fields is discussed by Frederick Johnson. All archeologists will find some new ideas in the volume 
which should do much to achieve one objective stated by the editor, the improvement of the 
general level of archeological practices. (Davi A. BAERREIS) 
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Old Birch Island Cemetery and the Early Historic Trade Route, Georgian Bay, Ontario. Emerson F. 
GREENMAN. (viii, 69 pp., 26 plates, 7 figs., 4 maps, $2.00. Occasional Contributions from the 
Museum of Anthropology of the University of Michigan, No. 11, University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, 1951.) 


Two small historic cemeteries on Old Birch Island in Georgian Bay, excavated for the Uni 
versity of Michigan between 1938-1950, and a meager amount of material collected on Great 
Cloche Island, are here described. Twenty graves were explored, most of which yielded both 
native and European artifacts. Greenman points out the utility of such associations in establish 
ing a chronology for native cultures. In this instance, he suggests, on the basis of 43 aboriginal 
artifacts, that the Point Peninsula culture here survived into historic times. While there can be 
little doubt that the burials are those of historic Algonkian Indians, cultural identification may be 
more complex than this suggests, for the presence of copper kettles, for instance, points strongly 
to a Huron influence. The trade goods descriptions would be more meaningful if given in tech 
nological, rather than formal, terms, and more helpful if related to similar material from other 
sites. (KENNETH E. Kipp) 


{ Summary of Tree-ring Dates from Some Soulitwestern Archaeological Sites. Teran L. SmMitey. 
(32 pp., 2 figures, $0.30. Laboratory Bulletin of Tree-ring Research No. 5, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, 1951.) 


This compilation brings together in tabular form the tree ring dates and allied information 
for 365 Southwestern archeological sites, and represents an integrated study of 5,612 cross-dated 
tree-ring specimens. In the tables, besides the site designation and the range of dates are the num 
ber of specimens dated from each site, an abbreviation designating the individual or institution 
responsible for the dating, a judgment of the effectiveness of the dating (from a dendrochronologi- 
cal viewpoint only), the concentration of specimens within specific date ranges, and a reference to 
the latest publication of the dates for each site. This summary is accompanied by a physiographic 
map of the Southwest on which the location of the dates sites are given to illustrate the relation 
ship of these archeological sites to features such as mountains, river valleys, and streams. In the 
brief introduction each of these aspects of the tabulated and mapped data are discussed and 
defined. Thus there is brought together in convenient form information published in numerous 
sources over a period of more than fifteen years, as well as a number of hitherto unpublished 
dates. The total series, ranging from A.D. 174-1850, presents a clear picture of the manifold ac 
complishments of dendrochronology, but such things as the concentration of dated sites between 
A.D. 1000-1400 emphasizes the need for the excavation of sites occupied during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. This should be an extremely useful compilation. (Joun B. RrnaLpo) 


Excavations at Kolomoki, Season I—1948. Wiiu1AM H. Sears. (x, 48 pp., 7 plates. University of 
Georgia Series in Anthropology, No. 2, University of Georgia Press, Athens, 1951.) 

Excavations at Kolomoki, Season 1I—1950. W1.i1aM H. Sears. (ix, 35 pp., 14 plates, 3 figs. /bid., 
No. 3, Athens, 1951.) 


The Kolomoki archeological site is located in Early County, Georgia, within the present 
limits of Kolomoki State Park. With excavation of this site, Sears has unearthed a new archeo 
logical complex that must be considered in any future interpretations of the development of 
culture in the southeastern United States. Data on the Kolomoki complex at the present time for 
the most part consist of ceramic types. At the site itself three complexes are found in the mound 
and village area: Weeden Island, Kolomoki, and Lamar. Sears has placed the Kolomoki complex 
chronologically as occurring later than the Weeden Island Complex. Weeden Island and Kolo 
moki complexes are distinct in the village, occupying different areas, but are apparently blended 
in the burial mound. Therefore, it has been proposed that Kolomoki gescended from Weeden 
Island, and that the burial materials represent a cultural lag which occurred in the mortuary 
practices. The Weeden Island represented at Kolomoki is correlated with the early Mississippi 
period of the Southeast and the Kolomoki related to fully developed Middle Mississippi culture 
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Sears has outlined tentatively the cultural development as noted above with the full realization 
that his two brief publications do not give an adequate explanation. However, a fuller develop- 
ment of these ideas is available in Sear’s The Cultural Position of Kolomoki in the Southeast 
(microfilm, Ann Arbor, 1950). The interpretation of Weeden Island differs from that presented 
by Gordon R. Willey in his publication on the Northwest Florida Coast. However, these differ- 
ences will probably be resolved after more work is done on the sites of this period, along the 
Northwestern Florida Coast. (HALE G. SmitrH) 


The Swanson Site, 39Br16, Brule County, South Dakota. WESLEY R. Hurt, Jr. (vi, 106 pp., 19 
figs., 2 tables, 5 plates. Archaeological Studies, Circular No. 3. The State Archaeological 
Commission, Pierre, South Dakota, 1951.) 


This well-organized monograph reports the investigation of the Swanson site, a co-operative 
project of the South Dakota Archaeological Commission, the W. H. Over Museum of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, and the National Park Service. The field work was carried out in the 
summer of 1950, and the final report was published before July 1, 1951. The archeological impli- 
cations are summarized in a twenty-five page discussion supplemented by eleven appendices 
presenting detailed descriptions. The data are illustrated in nineteen text figures, two tables, and 
five photolith plates. Certain inadequacies must be mentioned. There are many typographical 
errors, footnotes are not always consistent in form with the bibliography, the scales given for 
the maps are incorrect after reduction, and the quality of the photolith plates is not high. These 
criticisms seem ungenerous, however, when it is known that this report was produced under 
pressure to meet a dead-line set by the Legislature, so that there was no opportunity for final 
proof-reading. After all, the author has presented his excavation data fully and promptly, and 
he deserves a full measure of praise for that accomplishment. Dr. Hurt assigns the Swanson site 
to the Over Focus and suggests that the Over Focus be removed from the Mill Creek Aspect. 
This revision should win approval, but the assignment of the Over Focus to the new Missouri 
Valley Aspect (Bowers, 1948) seems premature, since the Bowers formulation has not as yet had 
formal publication or general acceptance by other workers in the Dakotas. (Joun L. CHAMPE) 


Excavation at Hells Midden, Dinosaur National Monument. Ropert H. Lister. (49 pp., $1.00. 
University of Colorado Studies, Series in Anthropology, No. 3, Boulder, Colorado, 1951.) 


The Castle Park area of Dinosaur National Monument which lies in the northwestern corner 
of Colorado and the northeastern corner of Utah is of great archeological interest, but it is only 
recently that any detailed reports have been available concerning it. The finding of Fremont 
Basketmaker material in caves in Castle Park was reported by Burgh and Scoggin in 1948, and 
since then the report on the excavation of Hells Midden, a large stratified refuse deposit which 
was built up below a rock ledge on the floor of Castle Park, has been eagerly awaited. Excavations 
were carried to a depth of 5.3 meters. Cultural material was found to a depth of 4.55 meters, 
with evidence of a horticultural stage and hunting-gathering stages. The former may be cor 
related with the Fremont Basketmaker Culture found in Mantle’s Cave, which may be dated 
somewhere between A.D. 400 and 800. In the lower levels no pottery or corn were present, but 
there were many projectile points and grinding stones. On the basis of the typology of projectile 
points the lower section was divided into three stages: corner-notched, thin base points in the 
lower stage, expanding stem, indented base points in the middle, and stemmed indented base 
points which bear some resemblance to Pinto Points in the upper. Definite dates have not been 
established for the hunting-gathering stages but approximately 1000 to 1500 B.c. for the earliest 
material is suggested as a possibility. The site was admirably excavated, and the report is well 
written and illustrated. (H. M. WormINGTON) 


Middle American Research Records, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-16. RopertT Waucuore, editor. (280 pp., 
American Research Institute, The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 1951.) 


Tulane’s Middle American Research Institute resumed regular research publication in 1942 
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under the leadership and editorship of Robert Wauchope. Between that date and 1950 the 16 
papers of this new series were issued separately. They are now assembled under one binding as 
Volume 1. Of distinct importance for archeologists is Wauchope’s article on Pre-Classic ceramics, 
the most comprehensive survey of Mesoamerican Formative or Pre-Classic cultures that we have. 
It focuses attention upon the depth, richness, and complexity of the Formative or Archaic civili- 
zations and demonstrates clearly that there is as yet no conclusive evidence for the chronological 
primacy of the several early Pre-Classic foci. Another paper of significance is Lewis’ land tenure 
study on Tepoztlan. This article came out in 1949, well in advance of Lewis’ recent monograph; 
but in a few pages it shows that the land problem and its history cannot be reduced to a simple 
“ejido versus hacienda” formula. Lewis’ final paragraph on the deforestation-population increase- 
food dilemma of the Tepoztecans is recommended reading for Middle American archeologists. 
(GorDON R. WILLEY) 


Swedish Archaeological Bibliography, 1939-1948. SVERKER JANSON and OLoF VESSBERG, editors. 
(360 pp., 25 Sw. Crowns. The Swedish Archaeological Society, Upsala, 1951.) 


This useful publication in English summarizes the results of field research and publication 
by Swedish archeologists during and just after World War II. Following a helpful history of 
Swedish archeology by Christian Callmer, there are 52 articles by 32 authors summarizing the 
specialized fields cultivated by Swedish archeologists. Some idea of the relative emphasis given 
to these fields in Sweden is conveyed by the number of pages devoted to each: prehistoric archeol 
ogy of Sweden—90, Medieval archeology of Sweden—98, Classical archeology (Near East, Greece, 
Rome)—66, Egyptology—4, Central and Northern Asia—6, China and Indo-China—3, America 
(Mexico, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina)—3. The last item covers the well known work oi Linné in 
Meso-America and Rydén in South America. The work is concluded with a bibliography of 1,244 
items. (DONALD COLLIER) 


Field Theory in Social Science. Kurt Lewry. Dorwin CARTWRIGHT, editor. (xx, 346 pp., $5.00 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1951.) 


During Kurt Lewin’s lifetime the social sciences grew from the stage of speculative system 
building, through a period of somewhat excessive empiricism, to a more mature development in 
which empirical data are sought for the significance they can have for systematic theories. Lewinis 
contributions to field theory in social science, and to the influence of social climate and immediate 
situation upon behavior, have helped to shape much of the social science thinking of our time. 
This is the second of two volumes of Lewin’s collected papers and is to be recommended as a 
convenient collection of important essays—among which is the classic, “Behavior and Develop- 
ment as a Function of the Total Situation.” The book is divided into three major parts. The in- 
troductory chapters examine basic problems in the philosophy of science and set up guiding prin 
ciples for the work of the social scientist. The central part of the book demonstrates the application 
of these principles to research in the fields of learning, development and regression, social psy- 
chology and group dynamics, and to research on selected problems of cultural anthropology, 
sociology and economics. The concluding section is a concise summary of the major theoretical 
and factual findings derived from Lewin’s research. (WILLIAM CAUDILL) 


Annual Review of Psychology. CALvin P. Stone and Donatp W. TAYLOR, editors. (ix, 462 pp. 
$6.00. Annual Reviews, Inc., Stanford, California, 1952.) 


Annual Reviews, long established in biochemistry and physiology, more recently in micro- 
biology, plant physiology, physical chemistry, and medicine, here presents its third annual ap- 
praisal of the principal recent literature in psychology. Twenty contributors have prepared the 
seventeen sections of the volume. These sections deal with child psychology; learning; vision; 
hearing; somesthesis and the chemical senses; individual differences; personality; social psychology 
and group processes; industrial psychology; comparative and physiological psychology; abnormali- 
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ties of behavior; clinical methods, psychodiagnostics; clinical methods, psychotherapy; counseling; 
educational psychology; statistical theory and research design; and motivation. Anthropologists 
will find the book valuable on two counts. First, it presents in convenient form main develop 
ments in a field that is becoming increasingly allied to major sections of anthropology. Second, in 
specific areas where anthropology and psychology find common problems and interests such as 
those relating to personality and those contained in that conveniently elastic field, social psychol- 
ogy, anthropologists will find it useful to read a review of the literature by workers whose per- 
spective is based on a different though related discipline. (FRED EGGAN) 


PuBuicaTions REcEIVED 
BOOKS 


Aberle, David F., The Psychosocial Analysis of a Hopi Life History (vi, 133 pp., Comparative 
Psychology Monographs, Vol. 21, No. 1, University of California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1951). 

AeScoly, A. Z., Recueil de Textes Falachas (286 pp., $7.00, Université de Paris, Travaux et Mé- 
moires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie, Vol. 55, Paris 1951). 

Alibert, Henri, Les Insectes Vivant sur les Cacaoyers en Afrique Occidentale (174 pp., Memoires de 
l'Institut Frangais d’Afrique Noire, No. 15, Dakar, 1951). 

inthropology in British Columbia, No. 2 (52 pp., illus., British Columbia Provincial Museum, 
Victoria, B. C., 1951. Papers by Viola E. Garfield and Wilson Duff, Barbara S. Lane, Wilson 
Duff, and Charles E. Borden). 

Barnes, J. A., Marriage in a Changing Society (141 pp., Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, No. 20, 
Oxford University Press, Cape Town, London, New York, 1951). 

Bates, Marston, Where Winter Never Comes (310 pp., illus., $3.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1952). 

Caso, Alfonso, Explicacion del Reverso del Codex Vindobonensis (46 pp., illus., Sobretiro de la 
Memoria de el Colegio Nacional, Vol. 5, No. 5, Mexico, D. F., n.d.). 

Childe, V. Gordon, Prehistoric Migrations in Europe (249 pp., 183 figs , Institutet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning, Oslo, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1950). 

Coates, W. P. and Zelda K. Coates, Soviets in Central Asia (ix, 288 pp., $4.75, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951). 

Cole, Fay-Cooper, and others, Kincaid: A Prehistoric Illinois Metropolis (xv, 385 pp., 69 figs., 
32 plates, $7.50. University of Chicago Press, 1951). 

Colton, Harold S., Pottery Types of the Arizona Strip and Adjacent Areas in Utah and Nevada 
(98 pp., illus., Museum of Northern Arizona, Ceramic Series, No. 1, Northern Arizona Society 
of Science and Art, Inc., Flagstaff, Arizona, 1952). 

Davey, Cyril J., The March of Methodism (x, 209 pp., illus., $3.75, Philosophical Library, New York, 
1951). 

Donald, Henderson H., The Negro Freedman (270 pp., $4.00, Henry Schuman, Inc., New York, 
1952). 

Eliade, Mircea, Le Chamanisme et les Techniques Archaiques de l’ Extase (444 pp., 1300 fr., Payot, 
Paris, 1951). 

Ernst, Alice Henson, The Wolf Ritual of the Nortirwest Coast (107 pp., 19 plates, $1.75, University 
of Oregon Press, Eugene, 1952). 

Fenton, William N., Symposium on Local Diversity in Iroquois Culture (187 pp., $.75, Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 149, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1951). 

Field, Henry, The Anthropology of Irag. Part II, Number 1: The Northern Jazira (ix, 116 pp., 59 
figs., 196 tables, $6.50, Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Harvard University, Vo!. XLVI, No. 1, Cambridge, 1951). 
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First Ten Years, The: 1941-51 (ix, 202 pp., The Viking Fund, Inc., New York, 1951). 

Freud, Sigmund, Totem and Taboo, translation by James Strachey (x, 172 pp.,$3.00,W. W. Norton 
and Co., New York, 1952). 

Goodenough, Ward H., Property, Kin and Community on Truk (190 pp., 7 figs., 22 charts, $2.50, 
Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 46, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1951). 

Griaule, Marcel and Germaine Dieterlen, Signes Graphiques Soudanais (86 pp., 11 figs., L’ Homme: 
Cahiers d’Ethnologie, de Géographie et de Linguistique, No. 3, Hermann et Cie, Paris, 1951). 

Gulliver, P. H., A Preliminary Survey of the Turkana (vii, 281 pp., 15 s, Communications from 
the School of African Studies, New Series, No. 26, University of Cape Town, Cape Town, 
1951). 

Haiti Pilot Project, The, Phase One, 1947-1949 (Monographs on Fundamental Education, 
UNESCO, 83 pp., Paris, 1951). 

Hatt, Paul K., World Population and Future Resources (xviii, 262 pp., $3.50, American Book Co., 
New York, 1952). 

Heizer, Robert F. and John E. Mills, The Four Ages of Tsurai: A Documentary History of the 
Indian Village on Trinidad Bay (207 pp., 10 plates, 3 figs., 6 maps, $3.75, University of Cali 
fornia Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1952). 

Hilger, Sister M. Inez, Chippewa Child Life and Its Cultural Background (xiv, 204 pp., 31 plates, 
1 map, $.75, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 146, Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1951). 

Holas, P., /nitiations Africaines (101 pp., 48 plates, Institut Frangais d’Afrique Noire, | Homme 
Noir d’Afrique, Vol. 8, Dakar, 1951). 

Illingworth, Frank, North of the Circle (253 pp., illus., $4.50, Philosophical Library, New York, 
1952). 

Kuntz, Albert, Visceral Innervation and its Relation to Personality (152 pp., 31 figs., $4.50, Charles 
C Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1951). 

Large, R. Geddes, Soogwilis: A Collection of Kwakiull Indian Designs and Legends (77 pp.., illus., 
Hardback, $6.00, Spiralback, $4.00, Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1951). 

Lawrence, Barbara, Pari I: Mammals Found at the Awatovi Site. Part II: Post-Craniel Skeletal 
Characters of Deer, Pronghorn, and Sheep-Goat with Notes on Bos and Bison (vii, 44 pp., 20 
figs., $2.00, Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, Reports of the Awatovi Expedition, No. 4, Cam 
bridge, 1951). 

Levy, Reuben, The Persian Language (125 pp., $5.75, Philosophical Library, New York, 1951). 

Libby, Willard F., Radiocarbon Dating (vii, 124 pp., $3.50, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1952). 

Lowie, Robert H., Beitrdége zur Vilkerkunde Nordamerikas (68 pp., Mitteilungen aus dem Mu- 
seum fiir Vélkerkunde in Hamburg, XXVIII, Hamburg, 1951). 

Luzbetak, Louis J., Marriage and the Family in Caucasia (xvi, 272 pp., 26 Swiss Fr. Studia In 
stituti Anthropos, Vol. 3, St. Gabriel’s Mission Press, Vienna, 1951. Orders should be sent to 
St. Paul’s Press, Fribourg, Switzerland). 

Manoukian, Madeline, Tribes of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast (102 pp., 8s 6d., Ethno- 
graphic Survey of Africa, Western Africa, Part V, International African Institute, London, 
1952). 

Mayer, Kurt B., The Population of Switzerland (xiv, 336 pp., $5.00, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1952). 

Maxwell, Moreau S., Woodland Cultures of Southern Illinois (ix, 287 pp., 11 figs., 38 plates, $3.50 
Logan Museum Publications in Anthropology, Bulletin No. 7, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis- 
consin). 
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Mead, Margaret and Frances C. MacGregor, Growth and Culture: A Photographic Study of Bal- 
inese Childhood (xvi, 223 pp., 58 plates, $7.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1951). 

Mengin, Ernst, (trans. and ed.), Diferentes Historias Originales de los Reynos de Culhuacan, y 
Mexico, y de Otras Provincias, by Don Domingo Chimalpain (47 pp., Mitteilungen aus dem 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Hamburg, Vol. 22, Hamburg, 1950). 

Metraux, Alfred, Making a Living in the Marbial Valley (Haiti) (217 pp., Occasional Papers in 
Education, Education Clearing House, UNESCO, Paris, 1951). 

Mitchell, H. H. and M. Edman, Nutrition and Climatic Stress (xii, 234 pp., illus., $6.75, Charles C 
Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1952). 

Moss, John H., Early Man in the Eden Valley. In collaboration with Kirk Bryan, G. W. Holmes, 
Linton Satterthwaite, Henry P. Hansen, C. Bertrand Schultz, W. D. Frankforter (v, 124 
pp., 32 figs., 9 plates, $1.50, Museum Monographs, University Museum, Philadelphia, 1951). 

Mowat, Farley, People of the Deer (viii, 344 pp., $4.00, Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1952). 

Osborn, Frederick, Preface to Eugenics (vii, 333 pp., $4.00, revised edition, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1951). 

Phillips, Philip, James A. Ford and James B. Griffin, Archaeological Survey in the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Alluvial Valley, 1940-1947 (xii, 472 pp., 17 tables, 113 figs., $8.50. Papers. Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 25, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
1951). 

Phillipps, Lisle March, The Works of Man (xxiv, 330 pp., illus., $4.75, Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1951). 

Pollak, Otto, and collaborators, Social Science and Psychotherapy for Children (242 pp., $4.00, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1952). 

Reed, A. W., Myths and Legends of Maoriland (230 pp., illus., $3.50, Macmillan, New York, 
1952). 

Reichard, Gladys A., Navaho Grammar (xiii, 393 pp., Publications, American Ethnological 
Society, No. 21, J. J. Augustin, New York, n.d.). 

Reichel-Dolmatoff, Gerardo, Los Kogi, Vol. II (316 pp., Editorial Igueima, Bogota, 1951). 

Rostlund, Erhard, Freshwater Fish and Fishing in Native North America (x, 313 pp., 1 fig., 47 
maps, $3.50, University of California Publications in Geography, Vol. 9, University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1952). 

Satterthwaite, Linton, Jr., Piedras Negras Archaeology: Architecture; Part V, Sweathouses (80 pp., 
69 figs., University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1952). 

Schaefiner, André, Les Kissi: Une Société Noire et ses Instruments de Musique (85 pp., 8 plates, 
L’Homme: Cahiers d’Ethnologie, de Géographie et de Linguistique, No. 2, Herman et Cie., 
Paris, 1951). 

Scott, Andrew M., The Anatomy of Communism (xiii, 197 pp., 3.00, Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1951). 

Slotkin, J. S., Personality Development (x, 401 pp., $4.50. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1952). 

Smith, M. B., The Single Woman of Today (xiv, 130 pp., $2.75, Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1952). 

Tax, Sol (ed.), Acculturation in the Americas: Proceedings and Selected Papers of the XXIXTH 
International Congress of Americanists (ix, 339 pp., $7.50, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1952). 

Thalbitzer, William, Two Runic Stones, From Greenland and Minnesota (71 pp., Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, Volume 116, No. 3, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
1951). 

Thompson, Laura, Personality and Government (xviii, 229 pp., $2.00, Inter-American Indian 
Institute, Mexico, D. F., 1951. U.S. distribution by Institute of Ethnic Affairs, New York). 
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Watson, D. M. S., Paleontology and Modern Biology (xii, 216 pp., 77 figs., $4.00. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1951). 

Wilson, Monica, Good Company: A Study of Nyakyusa Age-Villages (xiv, 278 pp., illus., 28s 
International African Institute, Oxford University Press, London, 1951). 

Wurm, Stefan, Studies in the Kiwai Languages, Fly Delta, Papua, New Guinea (126 pp., mimeo- 
graphed, Acta Ethnologica et Linguistica, No. 2, Institut fiir Vélkerkunde der Universitat 
Wien, Vienna, 1951). 

Zborowski, Mark and Elizabeth Herzog, Life Is With People (456 pp., $5.00. International Uni- 
versities Press, New York, 1952). 

Znanieki, Florian, Cultural Sciences: Their Origin and Development (viii, 438 pp., $6.00, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1952). 


JOURNALS 


Acta Linguistica, Tomus I, Fasciculus 1, 1951 (Magyar Tudomdnyos Akadémia, Budapest, 
Hungary). 

America Indigena, Vol. XII, No. 1, Jan., 1952 (Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, Mexico, 
D. F.). 

Annales Universitatis Mariae Curie-Sklowska, Sectio C, Vol. V, No. 9-12, Vol. VI, No. 1-4 
(Lublin, Poland). 

innual Report, 1950-51 (Social Science Research Council, New York, N. Y.). 

Anthropos, Vol. 47, No. 1-2, Jan.—April, 1952 (Anthropos-Institut, Freiburg, Switzerland). 

Archeologické Roshledy, Rotnik III, Se3it 2-3, 1951 (Vyd4v4 Statnf Archeologick¥ Ustav v Praze, 
Czechoslovakia). 

Archiv fiir Vilkerkunde, Band V, 1950 (Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Wien, Austria). 

Bibliographie Courante, No. 10, 1951, No. 1, 1952 (Ministére des Colonies, Bibliotheque, Brus- 
sels). 

Boletin Indigenista, Vol. XI, No. 4, Dec., 1951 (Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, Mexico, 
D. F.). 

Bulletin de l'Institut Francais d’ Afrique Noire, Tome XIV, No. 1, Jan., 1952 (Dakar). 

Eastern Anthropologist, The, Vol. V, No. 1, Sept—Nov., 1951 (Ethnographic and Folk Culture 
Society, U.P., India). 

Geografiska Annaler, Arg. XXXIII, Hafte 1-2, 1951 (Svenska Sillskapet for Antropologi och 
Geografi, Stockholm). 

Human Problems in British Central Africa, XI (Rhodes-Livingstone Journal, Oxford University 
Press, Cape Town, London, New York). 

International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 18, No. 1, 1952 (Waverly Press, Baltimore). 

Items, Vol. 5, No. 4, Dec., 1951, Vol. 6, No. 1, March, 1952 (Social Science Research Council, 
New York 17, N. Y.). q 

Journal de la Société des Américanistes, N.S., Tome XL, 1951 (Musée de l’Homme, Paris). 

Journal of the Anthropological Society of Nippon, Vol. LXI, No. 693, Oct. 1950, No. 694, Apr., 
No. 695, July, 1951 (Tokyo University, Japan). 

Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1951 (University of Baroda, Baroda). 
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LETTERS TO THE EpIToR 
On HOLLYWOOD: THE DREAM FACTORY 


SIR: 

I note in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Oct.—Dec., Vol. 53, 1951, p. 591, a letter 
from Robert S. Hartman commenting on my review of a book by Dr. Hortense Powder- 
maker called Hollywood: The Dream Factory. Dr. Hartman argues that Hollywood, 
like any other part of human society, is amenable to anthropological analysis. Of course 
it is. I need not say that I have never contended otherwise. The supposed science of 
“filmology” is an invention of Dr. Hartman’s; no such word or idea appears in my re- 
view. As an historian, I am accustomed to the application of a variety of systems of 
interpretation to any concrete problem; and anthropology surely provides its quota of 
legitimate systems of interpretation. 

It does not provide, in my judgment, exclusive or infallible systems. But this was not 
my central objection to Hollywood: The Dream Factory. My objection to the book was to 
it, not as an application, but as a misapplication of anthropological method. I cannot 
recapitulate the review here; it is to be found in The Nation, December 30, 1950; but 
one sentence about the book may make the point: “Its besetting sin is to substitute 
metaphor and vocabulary for analysis.” Concepts like “taboo” and “ritual” are used 
in the book without any discernible scientific rigor. ““Taboo,”’ for example, is applied 
to the Production Code—a code imposed on Hollywood, not from within, like a genuine 
taboo, but as a result of organized outside pressure. The Production Code is surely a 
phenomenon bearing little relation to “taboo” in the customary anthropological sense. 
“Ritual” is used in entirely meaningless ways, as for example in Dr. Powdermaker’s 
extraordinary sentence: “The god is profits, and opportunism is the ritual of worship.” 
Indeed, throughout Hollywood: The Dream Factory, anthropology is consistently em 
ploved, not as a system of analysis, but as a source of metaphor. Despite Dr. Hartman’s 
impression to the contrary, I welcome the extension of anthropology as a modest, 
tentative and factual technique of inquiry. But this does not mean a blanket endorse- 
ment of all crimes committed in its name. 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tue Testinc or Hyporneses In ANTHROPOLOGY 
SIR: 

In his recent paper Walter Goldschmidt associates certain premises of the North 
west California native cultures with the socio-economic structure of that area.’ He 
points out that similar ethical values in European culture are there also related to a 
socio-economic system resembling that found in California. Goldschmidt is aware that 
he has offered functional relationships that are of two different orders and hence he 
coins the distinction between “permissive and requisite functional relationships.’ 

. . We propose a distinction between permissive and requisite functional relationships, where 


1 Goldschmidt, 1951. 2 Ibid., p. 518. 
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the former means no more than that two cultural elements may lie side by side within a culture, 
whereas the latter means that one cultural element requires the other either as a necessary con- 
dition or as an inevitable consequence. Specifically, in the present instance, we would assert a 
requisite functional relationship between “protestantism” and “capitalist structure,” as they have 
already been defined in our analysis of Northwest California society. 


Goldschmidt indicates that in “‘requisite functional relationships” he is dealing with 
highly generalized scientific hypotheses when he says that such functions become con- 
tributions “to the theory of society.”” The requisite functional relationship “is required 
by the very nature of that phenomenon that we call society. That is, it asserts that if 
one element appears in any society, it must be accompanied by the second... it 
asserts that the quality displayed in one department of a culture will require certain 
particular qualities in other departments.’ 

This discussion should make anthropologists aware how their science—in distinc- 
tion to a discipline like psychology—deals with two kinds of hypotheses, one type 
limited to particular cultures and the other generalized from individual communities 
to a universal level. 

For our purpose let the word hypothesis refer to a statement which predicts the 
probable concurrence of particular facts. In anthropology our facts often consist of 
patterns, which have been constructed out of discrete facts, but we shall continue to 
use the word “fact”? when actually we mean “pattern.” It is likely that anthropologists 
nearly always begin developing hypotheses with reference to a particular culture that 
they may be studying. An example of a particular hypothesis is provided when Hallo- 
well correlates the fear of sorcery common among northeastern Indians to the atomistic 
character of their social life.* “It is impossible for people to get together when their 
outlook is colored by the possibility of malevolence, particularly when there are no 
social institutions that demand a high degree of cooperation.” The relationship between 
sorcery and atomistic social structure is probably mutual. Not only does fear keep peo 
ple apart but the absence of cohesive forms leaves the community without means of 
controlling sorcery. The anthropologist is now faced with the peculiar question—is 
the relationship ot sorcery to atomistic social organization true? Assuming the reliability 
of both patterns (sorcery, atomism in social organization), obviously there is a relation- 
ship between them in northeastern forest culture. But as Northrop points out: 


If one restricts a theory solely to the evidence for which it is confirmed, then obviously the 
theory will seem to be true without qualifications. But to extend it to all relevant evidence is to 
find out as quickly as possible the point if any at which the theory is inadequate. When this new 
evidence appears, indicating the particular facts with respect to which a theory does not permit 
of unqualified generalization, a new theoretical problem arises, thus the solution of one problem 
and the subsequent generation of new ones goes on endlessly, lifting science from problem to 
problem [to] greater and greater generality.® 


This means that in order to verify the truth of the hypothesis that has been par- 
ticularly stated for the northeastern Indians we must first generalize a universal hy- 
pothesis which, in Goldschmidt’s language, becomes a contribution to the theory of 
society. One might say that a proven universal hypothesis becomes a social law. Re- 


3 Tbid., p. 519. * Hallowell, 1946, p. 222. 5 Northrop, 1949, p. 29. 
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turning to Hallowell’s statement one can deduce the following generalized hypothesis: 
“There is a direct relationship between the degree of in-group sorcery and the degree 
of organizational atomism in a community.” To test this proposition it is necessary to 
secure a representative series of communities and to divide these into two categories, 
one representing communities with considerable ingroup sorcery and the other those 
with little or no such sorcery. Our prediction would be that the first category will also 
contain a significantly greater number of communities with atomistic forms of social 
organization than the second. Fortunately a very similar “experiment” has been at 
tempted by Beatrice Whiting.* She divided groups according to whether sorcery pro- 
vided an important explanation of sickness or whether it did not figure importantly 
as an explanation for illness. (An untested hypothesis says that communities, where 
sorcery is prevalent, frequently use it as a cause of illness.) She discovered that 60 per 
cent of the communities where sorcery was important in this sense also lacked indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals with authority to punish offenses between families. 
The presence of such individuals may be taken as a mark of tightly knit social organiza- 
tion. For present purposes Beatrice Whiting’s work may be interpreted as revealing a 
dependable but not invariable relationship between the degree of sorcery and the de- 
gree of social cohesion. In this roundabout fashion one might claim to have validated 
Hallowell’s particular hypothesis. 

As everyone knows, no hypothesis can ever be completely verified—no matter how 
high the coefficient of correlation. Goldschmidt’s choice of the word “must” in his defi- 
nition of “requisite functional relationship” is no doubt meant to be merely illustrative. 
Magic deals with necessary connections between facts, but science talks about probabil- 
ity.” Verified hypotheses—principles, to use another word—are always provisional and, 
like concepts, are in a state of continual flux in science. 

What about particular hypotheses for which the literature does not provide data 
through which comparative verification may be attempted? While there are no short 
cuts to scientific truth, under such circumstances research workers appear willing to 
accept tentative hypotheses (at least their own!) that seem to be universally true by 
virtue of experience. This “test of reasonableness” is probably a modified and imperfect 
form of prediction. Statements that sound reasonable because they accord with scien- 
tific and other experience are also more likely to have been born of prejudice. Without a 
thorough knowledge of world ethnography it would seem to be highly incautious to 
extend the test of experience beyond those cultural limits within which one remains on 
most familiar ground. What is here called the “test of reasonableness” is similar to 
what Erikson means when he makes the capacity of a hypothesis to explain facts an 
index of validity.*® 

Goldschmidt’s distinction between the two types of hypotheses with which anthro 
pology deals appears to be methodologically important. Implicitly this distinction de- 
fines the relationship of anthropology to those social sciences which lack the comparative 
approach. Given time, talent, and other facilities, anthropology is in a position to take 
the particular hypotheses developed by psychology or psychiatry in Europe and Ameri 
ca—say about the relationship of color response on the Rorschach Test to extraversion 


® Whiting, 1950, pp. 82-91. 7 Wilson and Wilson, 1945, pp. 89-93. 
§ Erikson, 1950, p. 122. 
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—and through universal generalizations to test them cross-culturally. Such a program, 
however, put against our current unreadiness to carry it out, highlights our present 
immaturity as much as our future opportunities. 
Joun J. HONIGMANN 
UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL Hitt, NortH CAROLINA 
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Brier COMMUNICATIONS 


Mixture AND GENETIC Drirt In Oncorinc HUMAN 
EVOLUTION! 


The evolution of man, like that of other organisms, may involve changes in the aver- 
age type or types and increased or decreased diversity. At one time or another the 
species may be more or less clearly segmented into races which manifest differences in 
the frequency of various hereditary traits. These differences are at least temporarily 
maintained by partial reproductive isolation. The species as a whole may ebb and flow 
with the appearance, further differentiation, reabsorption or extinction of such sub- 
groups. 

Modern genetic-based theory explains evolutionary changes on the basis of four 
factors which affect gene frequency: mutation, selection, mixture and drift. If the 
intensity of the four factors were to remain constant, gene frequencies would reach an 
equilibrium. If one could quantify these factors for man, therefore, one could calculate 
the nature and the rate of human evolution. The present paper is concerned with an 
effort to estimate the roles of two of these factors, drift and mixture, in certain specific 
contemporary situations and to assess their relative importance. 

Genetic drift is simply the “sampling” process by which a subsequent generation 
may differ by chance in the proportion of its hereditary traits from some previous gener 
ation. This factor is particularly influential if the population is small. In fact, in small 
groups there is always a distinct possibility that some genetic trait will be lost by the 
chance that in some one generation none of the members will happen to inherit the gene 
for the trait. Wright, who has considered the interrelationship of the various factors 
in evolution, points out that if the species is divided into genetically isolated subgroups 
drift will be especially important.? 

Mixture between subgroups will, of course, tend to counteract the effect of drift. 
One problem in advancing a genetic analysis of evolution is the difficulty of establishing 
criteria by which to determine which matings are “‘mixed.”’ This can be clarified by 
first defining the breeding population as that group within which most of the potential 
mates of any of its members will be found. In simpler societies, at least, this corresponds 
moderately well with real social and geographic entities such as tribes and communities 
Mixture or, as it might better be called in this connection, admixture will therefore be 
the introduction of mates from without the population. Ultimately, one could define 
the breeding population as species-wide and the rate of admixture as nil. Insofar as 
genetic drift is of importance in a widespread species like man, however, it must occur 
primarily in temporarily or partially isolated subgroups. 

Theoretically, the rate of genetic drift increases with smaller population size. It is 
lower both for genetic traits which are rare or very common; i.e., toward the extremes 

1In the collection of the data for this study the author was ably assisted by Prof. Pablo 
Velasquez G. and Miss Bernice Kaplan. The generous support of the Wenner-Gren Foundation 
for Anthropological Research which made the field work in Mexico possible is also gratefully 
acknowledged. Dr. C. C. Li kindly read the manuscript. 

2 Wright, 1932. 
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of the frequency range drift occurs more slowly. Once a gene is eliminated completely 
or established in all gametes no further drift is possible in the absence of new mutation 
or admixture. Li gives the following formula for drift: o5,= V[g(1—q)/2N] in which 
0%q represents the random drift per generation, g represents the gene frequency and N 
represents the effective population size.* Effective population size itself is increased 
by the fact that each individual carries two sets of genes. The more variable the number 
of children born to each individual, however, the smaller the effective population size. 
It is apparent that one or two large families plus one or two small ones will be more 
likely to alter the gene frequency than would a like number of identical sized families. 
Wright gives the expression V = (4N’ —2)/(o%+2) in which N’ represents the number of 
parents in the population and o% represents the variance in the number of gametes 
contributed to the next generation.* 

The rate of admixture may be arrived at more directly. If the breeding population 
is equated with the tribe or community, the number of individuals who mate into the 
group per generation can be enumerated. If those who join the group have a different 
mean number of offspring from those born into the group, it will be necessary to allow 
for this fact. Also, if those who come into the group tend to come from a limited number 
of relatively small outside groups this will have its influence. However, if those who ad- 
mix come from at least a moderate number of other groups which in turn have com- 
parable admixture from still other groups, the influence of residual drift will be negli- 
gible and the admixture rate can be taken to be the ratio of the number of immigrants 
to the total breeding population. 

Let us apply to the foregoing formulae concrete data to see how strongly the 
influence of admixture would tend to offset the likelihood of appreciable drift. Some 
data are available for the town of Paracho, Michoac4n, Mexico. 

Paracho is a Tarascan-Mestizo town nestled in a high mountain valley. It is a cen- 
ter of home industries and local trading, and is therefore not entirely self-sufficient. 
Many of the male inhabitants have been temporary laborers in the United States, but 
none went before this century, and the evidence indicates no difference in the pattern 
of choosing mates on the part of the present adult generation and that reported for 
their parents. The census of 1940 gives the population of Paracho as 3,304; for the whole 
municipio (the township) the census gives a total population of 9,856 of whom 3,916 
(39.7%) are married.® If the proportion of married to single persons is approximately 
the same in the town and in the outlying villages, there would be approximately 1,313 
married persons in Paracho. A sample of 480 adults were interviewed in Paracho in 
1948. Of these, 385 were married and 346 (90% of those married) were parents. This 
rate would give an estimate of 1,180 parents for the whole town; i.e., W’=1,180. For 
the 346 parents sampled, the average family size equals 5.6 children and varies from 
one to 18. The standard deviation=3.47 and the variance, the square of 3.47, i.e., 
o*, = 12.05. Substituting in NW =(4N’—2)/(o%+2) to get the effective population size, 
we find that N=(4X1,180—2)/(12.05+2) =336. In the formula for drift, o5, 
= 4/[q(1—g)/2N)], the drift will be at its maximum when q (1-q) isat a maximum, i.e., 
when g=0.5. Using this value for g and 336 for N we have o3,= V/[0.5(1 —0.5)/672!] 
=0.019. 


* Li, 1948, pp. 279 and 296. * Wright, 1938 (see also Li, 1948, p. 288). 
5 Sexto Censo de Poblacién 1940. 
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To estimate the rate of admixture in Paracho, the 480 persons interviewed were 
asked the birthplace of both parents. Some parents had come from ranchos and villages 
of the township of Paracho, many had come from other towns of the Sierra Tarascan 
region and several were from places outside the State of Michoac4n. There are 92 cases 
of one parent and 64 cases of both parents being born outside Paracho. Thus the paren- 
tal element was contributed from outside the community in 92/2+64 of the 480 in- 
dividuals, i.e., in 0.23 or 23%. This figure cannot be compared directly with the figure 
for drift. The latter means that the gene frequency of g=0.5 will fluctuate due to chance 
with a standard deviation of 0.019. The effect of immigration on gene frequencies in 
Paracho, however, depends on the gene frequencies among the outsiders as well as on 
the rate of admixture. If a gene frequency in Paracho of 0.5 were to drift to 0.447 
(2.8 times its standard deviation) while remaining unchanged among outsiders, the 
effect of the 23% admixture rate would counterbalance the likelihood of further down- 
ward drift; i.e., would augment the gene frequency by an average of 0.019 per genera- 
tion. Thus in Paracho tendencies to drift will be checked before local gene frequencies 
depart much from those of the surrourfding region. 

Comparable data have not been made available for other communities, but some 
useful information has been provided by Kluckhohn and Griffith in the case of the 
Ramah Navaho.® They state that there are 614 individuals living at Ramah plus 20 
others who are sometimes resident there. Assuming the same ratio of parents to total 
population and the same variability of family size as at Paracho, the number of 
parents (V’) would be 226 and the variance in family size (0%) would be 12.05. Sub- 
stituting in NW =(4N’—2)/(o%,+2) one gets effective population size (WN) equal to (4 
X 226—2)/(12.05+-2) = 64.2. Substituting in the formula for drift, o3,= (1—q)/2N] 
with g taken as 0.5, the figure which gives a maximum value for g (1—q), one gets genetic 
drift (o3,) = (1—0.5)/128.4] =0.044. 

As for admixture at Ramah, Kluckhohn and Griffith state that of the living per 
sons born there, 90 have one non-Ramah parent (70 other Navaho, 8 Apache, 5 
Walapai, 2 Yaqui, 2 Laguna, 2 Zuni and 1 Mexican). In addition 30 persons, mostly 
men, have married into the community. Therefore in the last generation 90/2+30 
of the parental element in 634 cases is from the outside (i.e., 11.8%). At Ramah the 
rate of admixture is less than one half that at Paracho and the likelihood of drift is more 
than double that at Paracho. At Ramah there is a possibility of moderate drift away 
from the gene frequencies of surrounding areas before admixture would effectively 
limit the changes. 

For other parts of the world and for other times few suitable data have been made 
available. Kluckhohn and Griffith cite records of the Ramah Navaho which show that 
there have always been accretions of new elements there. During the 17th and 18th 
centuries and the early part of the 19th, the Navaho tribe absorbed large numbers of 
other Southwestern and Mexican Indian groups, Spaniards and half-breeds, and the 
degree of cross-breeding of the Ramah is said to have been paralleled in proto-historic 
and pre-European times among the Navaho in general, and also in most other Indian 
tribes of the American Southwest. 

As to size of the breeding population, there are some data which may be compared 
with the censuses of Paracho and Ramah. Kluckhohn and Griffith estimate community 


6 Kluckhohn and Griffith, 1951, pp. 405-406. 
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size to be about 500 to 3,000 in the Andean region, 150 to 3,000 along the Amazon and 
50 to 150 in the Marginal area.? However, one wonders how genetically self-sufficient 
a community as small as 50 is. For Australia at the time of discovery Birdsell estimates 
tribal size to have ranged from 100 to 1,500 with an average of about 500.* He finds 
that tribal size is approximately that of the genetic isolate and that tribal boundaries 
in Australia are the primary barriers to gene flow. He notes, however, that the rem- 
nants of decimated tribes are sometimes absorbed by others and that large tribes tend 
to split up. 

In general, man is apparently now in a period of genetic amalgamation. The high 
rates of admixture probably prevent wide local variations to develop by drift and serve 
to break down present differences. This in no way contradicts the assumption that there 
must have been a time in the past—during the period of establishment of the racial 
differences which are now observable—when breeding groups were smaller or more 
endogamous. There may still exist isolated situations in which genetic drift would be 
an appreciable factor. Even in small communities such as the Mexican town reported 
in this study, however, the rate of admixture is sufficient to limit the effectiveness of 
drift. In such situations genetic drift is a minor influence in ongoing human evolution. 

GABRIEL WARD LASKER 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
Detroit, MICHIGAN 
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